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This is a symposium of reports from nearly every school in the Ninth Service 
Command having an ASTP Basic or STAR Unit. Articles by Merton E. Hill, 
who has had a chance to watch the Program develop, open and close the 
symposium. The articles are valuable, not only as a picture of a significant 

phase of American education, but also because they report on certain 
phases of an experiment on a grand scale which has many implications for 
the future programs of schools and colleges. 


EVALUATING WORK-EXPERIENCE ACTIVITIES 


An article by J. B. McDaniel, special supervisor of occupational information 

and guidance, State Department of Education, reporting how the evaluation 
of a 4-4 work-experience program was undertaken and the results that 
were obtained thereby. 


| STATUS OF THE CARNEGIE UNIT IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


This out-of-state article, written by Colton Meek, principal of the U. S. Grant 
High School in Portland, discusses the findings of a survey undertaken by 
the Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 


A discussion of the necessity for better planning to insure that boys and 
girls who never will graduate from high school will be given the training 
that they need prior to completing their formal education. 
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NEW MATHEMATICS BOOKS 


THESE NEW BOOKS are based on the recommendations (1943) of a joint 


committee representing the Army, the Navy, the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, and the U. S. Office of Education, to improve the work in high school 
mathematics in relation to the war effort: (1) Refresher work in arithmetic; 


(2) More practical applications in algebra and geometry. 





Upton’s Short Course in Computation—Principles of Arithmetic, 
Practice, Diagnostic Tests, and Remedial Exercises (1944) . .56 


A combined text-workbook offering a short but complete review of whole 
numbers, fractions, decimals, and percentage—for any high school year or for 
pre-induction or post-induction courses for the Army or Navy. Good for straight 
class use, or to supplement other mathematics classes. 


Bradley & Upton’s Air Navigation Workbook (1943) . . . . .88 


Planned for pupils in the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth years, it covers the 
topics recommended by the joint committee named above. It can be handled 
readily by teachers without previous training in air navigation. Excellent also 
for supplementary work in geometry. 


Nyberg’s Fundamentals of Algebra (1944) . . . . . . . 1.40 
Nyberg’s Fundamentals of Geometry (1944) . . ... . 1.48 


Entirely new books by a successful author of mathematics texts for high 
schools. Many applications to aviation, navigation, and military science. 


Bradley's Mathematics of Air and Marine Navigation (1942) . 1.00 


This book, published prior to the report of the committee named above, is 
designed for high school seniors and college students who have had plane 
trigonometry. The necessary work in spherical trigonometry is given in the 
text. Bradley & Upton’s “Air Navigation Workbook” is not designed for use 
with this text. The Workbook is concerned with dead reckoning by rather 
simple scale drawings to find the position of a plane. But the text deals with 
celestial navigation, requiring observations of the sun or stars to compute a 
plane's position. The text is designed primarily for actual or prospective pilots, 
while the Workbook will be helpful for senior high school students and others 
row entering the air age—present and future. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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“Secondary Schools for 
American Youth”: A Review 


HAVE just finished reading Dr. 

L. A. Williams’ Secondary Schools 
for American Youth (American Book 
Company, 1944). Because the book is 
in textbook form, my first impulse was 
to lay it down with a shrug and a “same- 
old-stuff” reaction. Yet the further I 
read, the more I became convinced that 
here is something which reaches back 
into the history out of which the Ameri- 
can high school has developed and so 
helps us confront the major problems 
with which every high school is now 
struggling—for an institution like the 
public high school has its roots deep in 
the social history of our country. This 
book gives the necessary background, 
for plenty of pressing foreground. 


On this firing foreground, school ad- 
ministrators in general and high school 
principals in particular are exceedingly 
busy. It is not uncommon at the close 





of a heavy day for one to ask himself 
whether he is running a school or simply 
running. Most of us cannot generate 
much more energy than we now are de- 
voting to our jobs. All the more reason 
why we might profitably redirect it 
more discriminatively. Even the princi- 
pal of a small high school can keep 
busier than a bird dog in an aviary, and 
yet frequently feel that his program 
lacks punch and direction. 

No principal can afford to pursue 
some ‘one aspect of his program with 
missionary zeal while the machinery 
snarls up; nor permit himself to become 
so diplomatic that, like a low-grade 
second-hand car, he comes to consume 
more oil than fuel, keeping the bearings 
from knocking by letting the motor idle 
gently instead of going somewhere ; nor 
delude himself by stringing one appoint- 
ment after another so that he hasn’t 
time to reflect that the whole of his 
school program is greater than the sum 





ideals and ours will be. 











V We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts of 
QUALITY. SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 


V If you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast, 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 
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of its parts and that his leadership is 
the measure of this difference. 

It is no mean test of leadership to 
strike a sensible balance between doing 
things for oneself and getting them 
done, between mobilizing information 
on problems and generating faculty in- 
clination to work together on them, and 
between exercising some measure of 
control over the school and stimulating 
and directing the initiative of faculty 
and students. Such abilities help insure 
a good secondary school for American 
youth. 

If you are a secondary school leader 
who would get a little way from the 
bustle and ache of the actual, and yet 
have neither time nor inclination to take 
a Turkish bath in pure educational the- 
ory, then I am sure you could read all 
of this book profitably and study some 
of it carefully. For the busy adminis- 
trator will find in Dr. Williams’ book 


timely sections on counseling, curricu- 
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lum, testing, visual aids, and the present 
surging problems of youth. At the same 
time he will find it rich in suggestions 
the principal can use as a check against 
his own program and progress.—Ivan 
H. Linner, principal, Palo Alto High 
School. 





New Books 


EW books in the field of mathe- 

matics, science, and shop which 
have been submitted to the JourRNAL 
for review include the following: 


Earth Science, A Physiography, by Gustav 
L. Fletcher. D. C. Heath and Company, 1943. 
Price, $2.00 ; 589 pages. 

Electricity for Everyone, by Joseph R. 
Lunt and William T. Wyman. The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. Price, $2.56; 649 pages. 

First-Year Algebra, by Raleigh Schorling 
and Rolland R. Smith, with the codperation of 
John R. Clark. World Book Company, 1943; 
480 pages. 

Flying and Weather. Audio-Visual and 
Teaching Aids Service, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey, 1943 ; 43 pages (mimeographed). 
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Fundamentals of Shopwork, by David J. 
Swartz, Milton J. Gunerman, and Alphonse 
Lafon. Henry Holt and Company, 1943. Price, 
$1.60 ; 474 pages. 

Pre-Service Course in Machine Science, by 
Samuel H. Lebowitz. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1943. Price, $1.96; 446 pages. 

Science. Audio-Visual and Teaching Aids 
Service, Upper Montclair, New Jersey, 1943; 
43 pages (mimeographed). 

New publications received for review 
include the following in the field of liter- 
ature and composition (including a bib- 
liography of books on journalism which 
should prove as valuable to the English 
teacher as to the journalism teacher) : 

Actual Business English, by P. H. Deffen- 
dall. The Macmillan Company, 1943. Price, 
$1.84; 473 pages. 

Enjoying English (Seventh Year), by Don 
M. Wolfe, Lela Tyre Hamilton, and Ellen M. 
Geyer. Newson & Company, 1943. Price, 
$1.32; 428 pages. (Duplicating this book for 
the seventh grade is one for the eighth grade— 
same publishers, authors, date, price, and num- 
ber of pages. ) 

The Journalist's Bookshelf, by R. E. Wolse- 
ley. Quill and Scroll Foundation, Chicago, 





Illinois, 1943 (third edition). Price, $1.50; 
115 pages. 

Literature and Life in America: Student's 
Guide, by Dudley Miles and Robert C. Pooley. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1943. Price, 
40 cents ; 176 pages. 

Literature and Life in England: Student's 
Guide, by Dudley Miles and Robert C. Pooley. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1943. Price, 
44 cents; 160 pages. 

This Way to Latin America!, by Helen 
Follett. U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C. (Pub- 
lished by Horace Mann-Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, 1943) ; 84 pages. 


New publications planned for use by 
students and teachers of guidance and 


orientation courses include the follow- 
ing: 

“An Abstract of Available Literature on the 
Occupation of the Children’s Librarian” 
(paper folder). Occupational Index, Inc., New 
York University, Washington Square, New 
York 3, 1943. Price 25 cents (single copies). 

Hi There High School, by Gay Head. A 
student handbook published by Scholastic 
Magazine, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 
City 17, 1943. Price, 15 cents; 72 pages. 

Untapped Manpower. Issued under spon- 


Widely adopted for Army and Navy programs 





First Course 
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* Curtiss & Moulton: ESSENTIALS OF TRIGONOMETRY, 
With Applications 


* Hart, VW. W. & W. L.: PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, SOLID 
GEOMETRY, AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


* Hart, W.W.: BASIC MATHEMATICS, A Survey Course 


* Hart, W.W.: ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA SERIES 
Complete Second Year Course 


* Moore: ELEMENTARY AVIGATION 


* Miller: FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY, A Pre- 
Induction Course 


* Wells & Hart: PROGRESSIVE PLANE GEOMETRY, 
Second Edition 
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sorship of Codrdinating Committee for Place- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped in the 
Federal Service. United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., 1943; 15 
pages. 

You and Your Future Job, by William G. 
Campbell and James H. Bedford. “The Occu- 
pational Relations Series,” Society for Occu- 
pational Research, Ltd., Los Angeles, 1944; 
368. 





This Month’s Issue 


HE current issue of the JouRNAL 

is half again as big as the ordinary 
number. This increase in size was 
planned for two reasons: In the first 
place, it made possible the publication 
in a single magazine of the entire series 
of articles on the ASTP in the Ninth 
Corps Area. And in the second place, 
this one enlarged issue has to substitute 
for two regular numbers. The neces- 
sity of combining the February and 
March issues was announced in last 
month’s -JouRNAL—printing difficulties 
making it impossible for the publishers 
to get out the May magazine before mid- 
summer unless this was done. 

The enlarged February-March num- 
ber sells at no increase in price. Single 
copies remain 50 cents each, and quanti- 
ties of ten or more can be had at the 
regular rate of 35 cents each. 

Although the current symposium ap- 
pears just one month after Government 
announcement of the strict curtailment 
of the ASTP, the symposium is valu- 
able as a report on one of the great 
American educational experiments. 
Then, too, many of those writing in the 
symposium indicate in their articles 
that they believe the Government will 
carry on some similar program in the 
postwar period, and so these articles 
well may prove a guide to future edu- 
cational development. And, as a matter 
of fact, in view of what often happens 
in war time, we need not assume that 
the ASTP is dead just because the pro- 
gram is abandoned. We have seen so 
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HANDBOOK 


By JOHN R. CRAF 
Captain, QMC 


“Every prospective inductee must 
understand the nature of military life 
... the step by step procedures at the 
induction station, the reception center, 
the replacement training center, and 
other steps on his way to becoming a 
trained fighting man." — Brigadier 
General Joe N. Dalton, in Sierra Edu- 
cational News. 


That is precisely the purpose of this 
book. Many schools are now using it 
in quantity. 


56 Cents 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
Stanford University ° 
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many changes of policy by the Army 
and Navy that it is perfectly possible the 
program will have been reéstablished 
in all its strength by the time this issue 
has been mailed. 





More Group Subscriptions 


WO additional schools—one high 

school and one junior high school— 
have been added to the list of insti- 
tutions having group subscriptions to 
the JOURNAL. These two are the South- 
west Junior High School, Nestor, and 
the Fall River Joint Union High 
School, McArthur. 


The group plan makes it possible for 
teachers to receive a year’s subscription 
to the JourNAL for $1.00—the only re- 
quirements for this special price being 
that at least one-third of the faculty 
members of the school must order the 
JourNAL and that the school must have 
an institutional membership in the Cali- 





STATISTICS 
By 
Raleigh Schorling, 


John R. Clark and 
Francis Lankford 


Prepared in response to 
the increased demand 
for suitable instruction- 
al material in this field. 
The fundamentals of 
statistics are presented 
clearly and simply for 
high school students. 
Each new concept is 
carefully developed and 
used in a variety of ex- 
ercises for practice and 
application. 











Just Published—for Grades 7 and 8 
FUNDAMENTAL MATHEMATICS 


| By Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark and 


Rolland R. Smith 


A new, well-rounded course which emphasizes 
training in quantitative thinking and skill in 
the use of the fundamental operations. It ap- 
plies mathematics to fresh, stimulating prob- 
lems in varied and wide fields of activity 
including aspects of aviation and industry suit- 
able for this age level. 

Also by Schorling, Clark, Smith— 


FIRST anp SECOND YEAR ALGEBRA 
MODERN SCHOOL GEOMETRY: Revised 


LEARNING TO COMPUTE 
By Schorling-Clark-Potter-Deady 


Two booklets presenting a program of individ- 
ualized practice in the arithmetic fundamentals. 
Book II provides high school students with a 
refresher program. Selected by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute for individual 
study by service men. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 








116 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5 





fornia Society of Secondary Education. 

The use of school funds for subscrip- 
tion to institutional membership is au- 
thorized by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, under authority of the California 
School Code. 





With Regard to the Dvorak 
Keyboard 


N the December issue of the Jour- 

NAL, page 483, appeared an an- 
nouncement that “typing speeds of 165 
to 180 words a minute are daily events 
at the Navy Department in Washington, 
D. C., for those using machines with 
keyboards developed by Lieutenant- 
Commander August Dvorak.” Princi- 
pal B. W. Spencer of the Merritt 
Business School, Oakland, points out 
certain facts with regard to these re- 
ported speeds: 


There seems to be no question but 
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that the Dvorak keyboard is an im- 
provement over the standard keyboard 
and that on it typists trained in its use 
can increase their speed. On the other 
hand, the announced speeds were made 
on short-time speed tests and were 
achieved by one of the world’s leading 
typists. 

Mr. Spencer wants it understood that 
it is impractical for schools to train stu- 
dents now on the Dvorak keyboard. 
inasmuch as there are no typewriters 
generally available which are equipped 
with it, and it will be many, many years 
before we can have a complete con- 
version of the millions of typewriters 
in use to this new system. “We are con- 
cerned about the matter because we 
feel there is a good chance that some 
persons in the State who are not fa- 
miliar with the commercial field may 
receive an erroneous impression with 
regard to the claims made for this new 
machine,” writes Mr. Spencer. 


| 
| 
| 
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Prepared by experts; scientifically accurate; successfully at wor 
day preparing thousands of young Americans for the air. 


Pre.Induction 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ELECTRICITY SHOPWORK 


By Johnson and Newkirk. Two pre-induction texts that follow with 
absolute conformity the Army specifications in skilled training. 


Mathematics 








SEYMOUR AND SMITH LENNES 

Plane Geometry; and the newly pub- A First Course; A Second Course—Re- 
lished Solid Geometry containing a vised Editions of the simplest presen- 
unit on spherical trigonometry which tations ever made. 


is basic material for wartime courses 


in navigation. 





VITALITY THROUGH HEALTHFUL 
PLANNED NUTRITION LIVING 

By Davis. The latest facts known on By Williams. Today’s front-line text in 
the relation of food to vitality, in read- physiology and hygiene. 


ily applied form. 
Science 


BLACK-DAVIS BLACK-CONANT 





Elementary Practical Physics New Practical Chemistry 
A standard leader; simple presenta- The leader in its field, recently re- 
tion of fundamental principles in op- vised, superbly equipped for wartime 
eration today. teaching. 
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Some Aspects of 
Rehabilitation 


HE conception of rehabilitation has 

become one which intrigues every- 
one these days, and particularly have 
school people been fascinated by the 
possibilities that they see in this area. 
Not only is there much interest in re- 
habilitation, but also there is great con- 
fusion as to the issues involved. Per- 
haps, therefore, a brief review of some 
of the agencies actually working now in 
the rehabilitation field will help to clear 
certain existing misunderstandings : 


In the first place, the State Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation is continu- 
ing with the same type of work that it 
has carried on during recent years. No 
longer do its funds come directly from 
the United States Office of Education— 
recent legislation has assigned the work 
to the Federal Security Agency. This 
Bureau provides aid and schooling for 
anyone who has been disabled and who, 
accordingly, needs some sort of special- 
ized training before he can earn his 
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living. Thus, the program is concerned 
with civilians as well as disabled veter- 
ans who may or may not be eligible 
under the terms of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Act described below. At 
the present moment the Bureau of Re- 
habilitation program has a relatively 
large case-load of veterans; but prob- 
ably, as the Veterans Administration 
increases its services, the Bureau will 
be relieved of some of this load. It, of 
course, is the agency charged with the 
rehabilitation of citizens disabled in war 
work. 

Another State organization which is 
concerned with the problem of rehabili- 
tation is the Veterans’ Welfare Board. 
This agency was set up originally to 
help veterans purchase farms and 
homes, but recently its activities have 
been expanded until now it has money 
available for educational assistance to 
veterans. If a veteran can qualify under 
the terms of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Act described below, however, 
he can receive greater benefits than he 





q The annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the California Society of Secondary 
Education will take place at noon, April 3, in San Jose—according to an announce- 
ment by Dr. Frank W. Thomas, president of the Society. This lunch, at which time 
business matters prescribed by the Society's Acts of Incorporation will be transacted. 
is to be held in connection with sessions of the Representative Council of the Asso- 
ciation of California Secondary School Principals. 

Ballots for members of the Board of Trustees will be mailed out by President 


Thomas prior to the meeting. 


No Editorial Board meeting will be held this year because of the fact that so few 


persons are expected to be in attendance at the San Jose conference. 
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could through the Veterans’ Welfare 
Board. 


Probably when most people speak of 
rehabilitation they are thinking of the 
Veterans Administration program for 
disabled veterans. Those entitled to aid 
under the terms of rehabilitation legis- 
lation must be men disabled in the line 
of duty, and their disability must be at 
least 10 per cent. Training given to the 
men must be vocational. It cannot ex- 
tend over a period greater than four 
years in length, and it must be com- 
pleted within six years after the close 
of the war. Since men on this program 
can have no more than one month of 
furlough during the year, implications 
with regard to the need for year-round 
schooling are very apparent. 

This program provides disabled 
veterans with a greater reimbursement 
than any of the others now functioning. 

Another program, which in the 
broader sense might be thought of as 
related to the problem of rehabilitation, 
is that proposed in various House and 
Senate bills now pending and which 
would provide for the schooling of men 
discharged from the armed services in 
accordance with the suggestions that 
the President has made. At the present 
moment it seems likely that the adminis- 
tration of any such plan will be in the 
hands of the Veterans Administration. 

Other agencies, also, have partici- 
pated to date in the plans for rehabili- 
tation. Among the better-known ones 
are the United States Employment 
Service, which is attempting to counsel 
veterans, and the Red Cross, which 
furnishes its “ladies in gray” to counsel 
men confined to hospitals prior to their 
discharge. We are told also that prob- 
ably the Air Corps, in certain localities 
at least, will set up its own rehabilitation 
service. Most communities are con- 
sidering various types of local programs 
which they can establish to codperate 
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in the huge effort that seems to be re- 
quired in the field of rehabilitation. 

Since the Veterans Administration is 
the organization which is to be charged 
with the greatest responsibility in this 
field, school people should become ac- 
quainted with its operation and should 
begin to consider the problems that may 
arise in the future relationships between 
schools and rehabilitation officials. The 
following information, with regard to 
rehabilitation activities, relates entirely 
to the Veterans Administration. 


HEN it became evident that there 

would be a great number of men, 
and women, to be rehabilitated after 
this war, most of the schools which had 
been suffering from a decrease in the 
number of students—as a result of the 
increasing size of our army and pro- 
duction forces—began to look on re- 
habilitation as their salvation. They felt 
that here was an opportunity for them 
to increase their enrollment and thus to 
retain their faculties. Since their build- 
ings were empty and their classes were 
small, they expected that they would 
be able to absorb a great number of 
veterans without greatly increasing the 
over-all cost of instruction. Particu- 
larly did this line of reasoning appeal 
to the junior colleges of California. 

The difficulty came, however, when 
it became apparent that there would be 
relatively few men available for train- 
ing under the terms of the rehabili- 
tation legislation until after the war had 
reached a more conclusive state. At the 
present moment, as a matter of fact, 
there probably are not over fifty trainees 
attending school in the entire State of 
California. 

When the California junior colleges 
first interested themselves in the re- 
habilitation program, and saw in it an 
opportunity to maintain their enroll- 
ment at little or no additional cost, they 
were willing to receive trainees from 











the Veterans Administration without 
any thought of reimbursement other 
than for textbooks—which cost, under 
the terms of the contracts they were 
asked to sign, had to be provided by 
the local institution. When it became 
obvious, however, that there would be 
very few students coming to the col- 
leges until the war was over and the 
regular enrollment again was pouring 
in, the matter took on a different com- 
plexion. 

Education of disabled veterans after 
the war is going to be a much more 
expensive undertaking than it is at the 
present moment. Undoubtedly, most 
junior colleges in California will be 
swamped with returning students and 
so will have to provide extra facilities 
to handle the veterans. It can be argued, 
of course, that they would have had to 
educate these veterans anyway, as- 
suming that the returned soldiers get 
back to their home communities, but 
the Government, by taking them away 
to war, has dislocated the educational 
pattern and increased the cost to local 
districts thereby. In other words, we 
have had college facilities available with- 
out students, and soon we shall have 
college facilities that are entirely inade- 
quate to meet the demand that will be 
placed upon them. 

Since rehabilitation is to become a 
costly item, and since it is customary 
for the Government to pay the bills in 
connection with all war activities, it 
would seem sound reasoning that the 
Government likewise should pay the 
complete cost of educating disabled 
veterans. The Veterans Administra- 
tion, however, contends that it should 
pay only the cost of textbooks or extra 
services which veterans are given and 
which regular students do not have. It 
argues thus, so far as public schools are 
concerned, but, on the other hand, it 
pays all costs charged by private schools, 
commercial and otherwise. This would 
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seem to be a discrimination against pub- 
lic schools, inasmuch as private schools 
seemingly are being endowed by the 
Government. 


FURTHER point to be considered 

here is that which relates to the 
disproportionate share of the cost of 
educating disabled veterans which the 
State of California is likely to be forced 
to carry under existing plans, a cost 
with which certain sections within Cali- 
fornia will find themselves especially 
burdened. The importance of this prob- 
lem is evident when we realize that in 
states having no junior colleges the 
entire cost of education will be paid 
by the Government to private insti- 
tutions. In California, however, the 
Federal Government asks local districts 
to assume this burden. 

The same reasoning can be applied 
with regard to counties within the State 
of California. If a county having a 
junior college must bear the full cost 
of educating disabled veterans, then it 
is contributing more financially to the 
satisfactory conclusion of the war than 
the county which has no junior college ; 
and when we realize that certain areas 
such as the Bay region and the Los An- 
geles and San Diego localities likely will 
receive a great concentration of returned 
veterans, we see a further aggravation 
of the problem. 

Tn other words, unless the Govern- 
ment itself bears the full burden of this 
program there will be no equalization 
of cost throughout the country, and 
California particularly stands to lose 
thereby. 

Some people argue that the Federal 
Government should bear the total cost 
except for those students who prior to 
their induction were residents of the 
district in which they now are attend- 
ing junior college. Even though State 
legislation were passed to make it possi- 
ble for junior colleges in California to 
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charge out-of-state tuition, this still 
would not alter the fact that California 
would be paying more than its share. 

In view of this reasoning, some school 
districts within the State have refused 
to sign a contract with the Federal 
Government unless they are to receive 
complete reimbursement for the edu- 
cation of veterans assigned to schools 
through the Veterans Administration. 
In other localities, however—sometimes 
where the need for additional student 
enrollment is critical—contracts have 
been signed for a minimum reimburse- 
ment, often so small that it amounts to 
practically nothing. This has resulted in 
competition between the various cities 
of the State and provides an opportunity 
for the Veterans Administration to play 
one city against another, should it so 
desire. 


| is obvious, in view of the preceding 
discussion, that what is needed at the 
present moment is a formula for con- 
tracts which can be applied on a state- 
wide basis. Certainly the State has an 
interest in this matter, if for no other 
reason than that it makes ADA ap- 
portionments to the various school dis- 
tricts and thus is concerned with local 
costs. An attempt to arrive at some sort 
of a unified front on the part of all school 
districts in the State with regard to 
this matter has been made at various 
meetings held from time to time. So 
far, however, no agreement has been 
reached, and districts continue to sign 
contracts or to ask for allowances from 
the Government ranging anywhere from 
practically 0 to $120 per semester. 

It is interesting to note that one sec- 
tion of a recent conference, called by 
Dean Frank N. Freeman of the Uni- 
versity of California School of Edu- 
cation, proposed the following reso- 
lution : 


That the State enact into a law the guaran- 
tee that all contracts by an agency for public 
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education with our Federal Government for 
the education of veterans of our armed forces 
provide for compensation in an amount equal 
to the cost to the districts of such school serv- 
ices, such amount to be determined by the same 
procedure that is provided for in the law de- 
termining the amount chargeable for junior 
college tuition of non-resident pupils, plus an 
amount equal to that which would accrue on 
account of such attendance as state apportion- 
ment; it being further provided that, in cases 
of such agreement with our Federal Govern- 
ment, state apportionment shall not be allowed 
on account of such attendance. 

There was no general agreement at 
this conference with regard to what 
procedure should be followed, and so 
the resolution was deferred until super- 
intendents and junior colleges over the 
State could be consulted. 


Passage of such legislation as pro- 
posed in the resolution would clear the 
matter of legality, which was raised 
frequently in the discussion. Various 
principals present contended that under 
existing legislation the schools of the 
State are not empowered to charge for 
any services other than textbooks or for 
extra help they give in connection with 
the education of rehabilitation trainees 
which would not be required for regular 
students. Such thinking seems rather 
specious, however, inasmuch as there 
would seem to be no reason why a 
school under existing legislation could 
legally collect $10 per semester if it 
could not collect $100 per semester. 

It seems likely that since the school 
district will be contracting with the 
Federal Government for the furnishing 
of certain services, it can do so in the 
same manner in which it has contracted 
for War Production classes, for nursery 
schools, for ASTP units, and for other 
Governmental programs. In this sense 
it would not be charging tuition of an 
individual student and so could not be 
restrained from asking for complete re- 
imbursement. 

Regardless of what amount is agreed 
upon, the important thing before the 








schools of the State at the present mo- 
ment is to see that a formula is de- 
veloped whereby contracts can be com- 
pleted on a uniform basis throughout 
the State—of course only the method of 
computing charges will be uniform, the 
actual amount charged by each school 
varying in terms of local costs. Prob- 
ably the Legislature will step in and 
provide certain restrictions on what the 
schools can or cannot do in this regard. 
It would seem desirable, therefore, for 
the schools to anticipate this eventuality 
and themselves request legislation clari- 
fying the issue. 

The preceding paragraphs have 
shown that there are many good argu- 
ments why California should ask the 
Federal Government to bear the total 
cost of the education of disabled veter- 
ans. On the other hand, it well may be 
that our State will conclude that the re- 
sponsibility is one which should be 
shared by the State and the local com- 
munity with the Federal Government— 
and, after all, the local community does 
have a stake in the matter since it will 
be anxious to make the disabled man 
self-supporting instead of planning to 
support him all his life because he is 
unable to hold a job. Or it is possible 
that the best arrangement would be for 
the State to continue making ADA ap- 
portionment for the education of veter- 
ans but to encourage local districts to 
ask complete reimbursement for all ex- 
penditures not covered by State subven- 
tion. But whatever the solution, the 
important thing is that some policy for 
the entire State be arrived at immedi- 
ately. 

It should be added that obviously 
there must be no arrangement whereby 
local districts can collect total cost from 
the Federal Government and then, in 
addition, draw their share of ADA. 
And, similarly, it is obvious that local 
districts should not charge the Veterans 
Administration more than the actual 
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cost—for there should be truly what the 
Veterans Administration represent- 
atives frequently request, “no profit and 
no loss.” 


FINANCIAL problems, it should be 

explained, are not the only ones 
which the schools are going to face as 
they commence their participation in the 
rehabilitation program. Particularly in 
the counseling field are there likely to 
be complications. 

Who is going to determine what 
course a disabled veteran is to pursue in 
school? We know that the Veterans 
Administration reserves to itself the 
power to name the course and to make 
changes that subsequently prove neces- 
sary. But does this mean that the 
schools themselves are to have nothing 
to say? Does it mean, for example, that 
a veteran who wants to study com- 
mercial art can be refused permission 
to do this if a Veterans Administration 
official thinks there is no future in this 
field, even though the school counselor 
believes that the trainee has found his 
right vocation and that there will be a 
job awaiting him upon completion of 
the necessary course? 

The solution to the problems raised 
by these questions lies, undoubtedly, in 
the type of personnel selected by the 
Veterans Administration. 

The schools have some remedy in that 
they may provide in their contracts that 
they will accept trainees only in courses 
for which the school authorities think 
they are fitted. And, too, if the present 
plans for decentralization of Veterans 
Administration activities materialize, 
the schools themselves, in certain locali- 
ties, may be invited to contract to 
furnish the necessary testing and coun- 
seling for disabled veterans in their 
districts. 

Certain it is that schools enrolling 
trainees will need to provide extra coun- 
seling and clerical services for the men 
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they enroll—and they can provide an 
amount in their contracts to take care 
of the added costs. 


HEN there is the matter of when 

veterans are to be permitted to en- 
roll for their training. Are they to be 
entered only at the beginning of a term, 
or must our schools prepare to accept 
them at any time? Inasmuch as the 
veteran is not entitled to the extra re- 
habilitation training allowance until he 
has been officially entered in an edu- 
cational institution, it seems that our 
schools must plan to accept entrants at 
any time during the year. This will 
necessitate, undoubtedly, the offering of 
short courses throughout the vocational 
field and the provision of other curricu- 
lar devices for meeting the needs of 
these men. 

One outcome of this situation may be 
the establishing of try-out or orientation 
courses. Thus, the man who enters a 
junior college a couple of weeks before 
the close of a semester and wants to 
begin an engineering curriculum could 
be directed during those two weeks in 
an effort to determine whether engi- 
neering is the field for him and to con- 
sider in what branch of engineering he 
should specialize. Probably he will be 
entered in a drafting class, where he will 
spend, say, half a day—drafting being 
more or less basic to all engineering 
curricula. The other half-day he will 
spend in sampling the opportunities that 
are offered in surveying, in machine 
shop, in electric shop, in metallurgy, 
and so on. A part of this time, too, he 
will spend in the testing office, and 
throughout the try-out period he will be 
counseled by engineering faculty mem- 
bers and regular school advisers. 

Then there is the problem of how we 
are to reach the service men while they 
still are in the hospitals. We need to 
get information to them so that they can 
know what training facilities will be 
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available after they are discharged ; and 
even, possibly, we should take training 
to them so that they will be occupied 
during the long months of convalescence 
before they are discharged and also so 
that their entry into the occupational 
world will be speeded. 


Other problems related to the re- 
habilitation of disabled service men are 
suggested by the following questions: 
Since the Veterans Administration pro- 
gram is set up by law as a vocational 
program, how much opportunity is to 
be provided for cultural studies and 
for general morale-building activities? 
What educational facilities are to be 
available for the mental cases? Who is 
going to train the severely disabled for 
whom there is little or no provision, at 
least at present, in our public and pri- 
vate school systems? Is it going to be 
advisable for our high schools to open 
their doors to the soldiers who left them 
a couple of years ago as boys in the 
junior and senior classes and who will 
return as experienced men, conditioned 
by the brutalities of war, or should our 
posthigh-school institutions shoulder the 
entire load ? 


UCH questions can be asked almost 

without end. They, and the dis- 
cussion which preceded them, serve to 
show the magnitude of the rehabili- 
tation problem and to emphasize the 
need for a state-wide attack thereon.— 
Epwarp H. Reprorp, editor. 





Next Month 


EXT month’s symposium is en- 

titled “The Secondary Schools 
and Postwar Planning.” It includes a 
group of interesting and significant 
statements as to the type of education 
which various leaders anticipate for the 
postwar period, plus suggestions with 
regard to what we should be doing now 
to get ready for the changes ahead. 














Educational planning has caught the 
imagination of California educators. 
Numerous state and regional confer- 
ences have considered the subject. Indi- 
vidual cities by the score have held local 
planning sessions. Educational leaders 
in the State have served on national 
commissions and have been leaders in 
the deliberations of many groups study- 
ing the problem. 

The April symposium is presented as 
a summary of some of the thinking in 
this direction that is being done in Cali- 
fornia and also to serve as a guide to 
those localities about to make a begin- 
ning in planning for education for the 
postwar world. 

The symposium opens with a state- 
ment by Dr. John A. Sexson, super- 
intendent of schools in Pasadena, with 
regard to the need for, and potential 
contribution of, educational leadership 
in postwar planning. Dr. Arthur Gould, 
deputy superintendent in Los Ange- 
les, indicates the need for educational 
leadership by discussing what will hap- 
pen if the schools do not take the 
initiative. 

Dr. Percy R. Davis, superintendent 
of schools in Santa Monica, considers 
how the schools of California will have 
to adapt themselves to a postwar con- 
dition which may result from greater 
interference by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the operation of local schools. 
Walter L. Bachrodt, superintendent in 
San Jose, discusses the undesirability 
of greater governmental control of edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Reuben R. Palm, director, Di- 
vision of Secondary Education, Los 
Angeles County Schools, writes about 
how the curriculum must be broadened 
to give our children a world outlook 
for the postwar period. Dr. Charles 
Bursch, chief of the Division of School- 
house Planning, State Department of 
Education, discusses the need of plan- 
ning now for school facilities that will 
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be needed in the period after the war. 
The problem of retraining adults after 
the war is handled by E. Manfred 
Evans, chief of the Division of Adult 
and Continuation Education, State De- 
partment. 


Reports on recent planning confer- 
ences held in California, as illustrative 
of the progress we are making here in 
this State, are written by Albert D. 
Graves, deputy superintendent, San 
Francisco; Roy W. Cloud, State ex- 
ecutive secretary, California Teachers’ 
Association; and John L. Louns- 
bury, president, San Bernardino Valley 
Junior College. 


Headlining the symposium are two 
important contributions: the one, an 
article by Dr. William G. Carr, secre- 
tary of the American Policies Com- 
mission, making certain proposals for 
world education; and the other, a re- 
port of certain conclusions with regard 
to planning in secondary education 
reached at a conference at UCLA. The 
latter report was prepared by an edi- 
torial committee, consisting of Paul 
E. Gustafson, principal, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson Junior High School, Los 
Angeles; Richard G. Mitchell, super- 
intendent, Beverly Hills; and Dr. Flaud 
C. Wooton, associate professor of Edu- 
cation at UCLA. 

Dr. Wooton has helped plan the sym- 
posium., 

Other articles in the April number 
include a discussion by Dr. John W. 
Harbeson, principal of the Pasadena 
Junior College, of the desirability of 
continuing the designation, junior col- 
lege, Dr. George G. Bruntz of the Los 
Gatos Union High School writes of the 
long-term functions of the secondary 
school, and Russell Tooze, chairman of 
the Delano Joint Union High School 
English Department, reports on a com- 
parative study of the methods employed 
in the teaching of oral English. 








Of the ASTP 


HE Army Specialized Training 

Program has been well conceived, 
and the spirit in which it was organized 
assured it of a good start. It began 
functioning about March 1, 1943, and 
the first trainees in the Ninth Service 
Command were sent to Oregon State 
in April. No educational effort in the 
history of American Education has im- 
plications more conducive to the edu- 
cational advancement of young men 
than has the ASTP. 

The War Department very wisely 
made its preparation for a long war, and 
among the many features of its program 
the specialized training of men took a 
prominent place. The Army visualized 
needs in engineering, medicine, veteri- 
nary surgery, dentistry, the physical 
sciences, psychology, and many lan- 
guages. To meet this need the ASTP 
was set up. In this program men have 
been selected ; they have been assigned 
to colleges for training ; and in this way 
there has been established a reservoir 
of competence. The selection has been 
based on the probable or apparent ca- 
pacity of men to absorb college training 
and to continue with professional train- 
ing until they can serve the armed forces 
as trained men, as leaders, and ulti- 
mately as officers. 

In this Army Specialized Training 
Program the Federal Government has 
departed from its policy of subsidy only, 
for the Government both finances and 
controls the educational program. It 
has outlined the content of courses to 
the minutest detail; it arranges courses 
into curriculums ; it specifies the size of 
classes; it supervises and inspects in- 
struction; it determines in some cases 
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the method of instruction; and finally 
it selects every man who is to become 
a trainee in the Program and decides 
for him whether or not he enters one 
curriculum or another. 

Each STAR and each Basic unit, in 
reality, forms a new college within the 
university or the college, as the case may 
be. These units should be treated as 
separate colleges and, viewed as such, 
with distinct administrations of their 
own. The commandant corresponds to 
the dean of a college, while the edu- 
cational adviser, or codrdinator, is the 
dean of instruction. This new-type col- 
lege has its own student body—the 
Army trainees—and its own faculty. 
Instead of being responsible to the State 
Department of Education for approved 
curriculums and for supervision, this 
ASTP college is responsible to the 
Army Specialized Training Division of 
the War Department. 

The Classification Boards are pick- 
ing the bright young men of America, 
assigning them to colleges where they 
are being trained for superior service 
to their country. Seen in its true light 
this is a strong educational movement ; 
it is a patriot-training procedure, a 
semi-democratic means of preserving 
democracy, a basic defense of funda- 
mental freedoms, a bringing together of 
high idealism with stern military real- 
ism, and an insurance of an American 
way of life. 


HE AST Program has very definite 
objectives and eventually will ac- 
complish much for the Army and for 
the country as a whole. There is back 














of it an educational philosophy, defined 
by the Army in terms of a need. The 
great objective of the various curricu- 
lums is to provide training, to insure 
selection of young men of character, 
capacity, energy, personality, and pos- 
sessed of the right qualities of leader- 
ship. In terms of an Army directive 
dated May 27, 1943, “The Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program is designed 
to discover those individuals who have 
certain educational qualifications, above 
average intelligence and ability and 
those attributes of personal character, 
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integrity and industry that make them 
desirable candidates for commissions in 
the Army of the United States.” 

The directive announced the Army’s 
determination to cull out the least 
promising by stating that “men who 
fail to meet these standards because of 
lack of application, lack of interest, and 
the lack of those attributes considered 
essential in an officer, or who by their 
conduct indicate their unfitness, must 
not be allowed to interfere with the effi- 
cient operation of the Program by sow- 
ing dissatisfaction or disrupting the 








q At its height. the Army Specialized Training Program enrolled more than 150,000 
soldiers in nearly 250 institutions throughout the country. In the western states com- 
prising the Ninth Service Command, twenty-four colleges and universities had units 
of the Program. Descriptions of the activities of twenty-one of these twenty-four are 
included in this month’s symposium, which is entitled “The Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program in the West.” Organized by Dr. Merton E. Hill, who has been associated 
with ASTP in the West since its beginning, the symposium is one of the finest records 
yet published of this important educational development. 

The symposium was already in print when word came that the Army had decided 
to curtail the Program. Dr. Hill explains: “The War Department has felt the need of 
having an additional source of manpower and has decided that 100,000 men now 
in the Basic Program of the AST will fill this immediate need. Only time will show 
whether or not this move has been justified, but all institutions seem to be complying 
with the announcement in a most commendable spirit.” 

Despite the fact that this action by the Army has curtailed to some extent the 
usefulness of this present report, since the issue of the “Journal” was planned orig- 
inally as a guidance handbook for high schools and for young men needing informa- 
tion about educational opportunities in the Army, there still are many reasons why 
the symposium is valuable. 

In the first place, it serves as a record of one of the greatest educational experi- 
ments, one which was based on a firm faith in the power of education to win wars 
and to remake the world after peace has come. In the second place, it serves as a 
guide to any similar programs which may be developed in the future—and many of 
those who write in this issue of the “Journal” seem to believe that such future pro- 
grams are indicated. In the third place, it evaluates many techniques and procedures, 
previously untried on a large scale, and suggests the implications they have for the 
normal functioning of secondary schools and higher institutions. And perhaps not 
the least value of the symposium will be the historical record it presents of how our 
colleges and universities forgot their narrow scholasticism and went “all out” to war. 

The Army Specialized Training Program selected young men of ability, sent them 
to college to get the specialized training for which they were fitted, gave them the 
skills and knowledge to make their invaluable contribution to the prosecution of the 
war, and prepared them to take leadership in the reconstruction period which some 
day must come. It did this without prejudice or favoritism, without regard to individ- 
ual social or economic status. It was truly a democratic effort of a democratic people. 
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rapid and continuous conduct of in- 
struction.” 

Since the inception of this program 
the earlier objective has been modified, 
as comparatively few men will be se- 
lected from the ASTP trainees for Offi- 
cers’ Training. Certain promising facts 
stand out, however : Each man who gets 
one year of training will receive a year 
of advanced standing in the colleges of 
the country, provided his work is new— 
and it will be new for most of the men. 
Those young men who wish to enter 
medicine or dentistry will have an 
opportunity of being selected for the 
preprofessional program during their 
second term in the Basic curriculum; 
those who complete the third term satis- 
factorily have the opportunity of going 
on into advanced engineering; and 
others, undoubtedly, will be selected 
from the third term and perhaps from 
higher terms to enroll in those special- 
ized schools that are training the Army 
technicians. 

While the Army has defined the edu- 
cational philosophy of the Program, the 
recognized objectives of the Program 
are training, selection, and assignment 
of men: training for the immediate use 
by the Army of their talents ; selection 
of the right men for the right curricu- 
lum and later for the right job; and as- 
signment of men to those colleges and 
curriculums that will insure the maxi- 
mum for the war effort. Teachers in 
this Program, advisers, coordinators, 
and the military men have to keep in 
mind continually the needs of the Army. 
Every phase of the training—instruc- 
tion, counseling, selection, assignment— 
must result in training that will make 
the men available for greater usefulness 
in the Army; and anything that mili- 
tates against the welfare of the Army 
must be eliminated. 

While it is true that many men have 
been sent to the colleges unprepared to 
do standard college work, yet faculties 
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4 This introductory article of the sym- 
posium describes how the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program was devel- 
oped and how it has operated during 
the relatively short period of its exist- 
ence. This article will be an important 
part of the historical record of the ex- 
tensive college training program for 
soldiers which has come to be called 
the ASTP. Dr. Hill, because of his as- 
sociation with the program in the 
Ninth Service Command since it be- 
gan, is well qualified to tell the story. 

Dr. Hill is on leave from his position 
as director of admissions at the Uni- 
versity of California. Before the war, 
he found time to travel back and forth 
between the Berkeley and the Los 
Angeles Campuses and at the same 
time to serve as superintendent of 
schools in Beverly Hills. Long a leader 
in California education, Dr. Hill has 
been an active member of the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Education 
since its beginning nineteen years 
ago. 





gradually are being brought to the po- 
sition where they take the trainees as 
they are and provide for them the train- 
ing they most need to meet the needs of 
the Army. More and more the colleges 
are striving to know more of the back- 
ground of each man in order to adjust 
teaching to immediate needs and are re- 
classifying men in ability groupings in 
order to produce better teaching. Many 
instructors are going to the men’s study 
rooms or to their barracks at night in 
order to be of greater help. 


Gradually there is developing here 
and there an enthusiasm for the Pro- 
gram, with college faculties recognizing 
through it an opportunity to serve the 
country. The Program, when conducted 
with the enthusiasm, sympathy, and co- 
operation of instructors is bound to pro- 
duce trainees who are competent, loyal, 
physically fit, and possessed of enthusi- 














asm to perform those duties assigned to 
them by the military authorities. 


HE AST Program is producing 

new types of colleges wherein men 
are sorted, classified, given “refresher” 
instruction, and assigned to tasks com- 
mensurate with their abilities. In these 
colleges, men are tested, advised, and 
directed to new opportunities ; they are 
trained, adjusted, and trained again 
until they are equipped to give enlarged 
service to their country. 

The first phase of the program takes 
place in the so-called STAR schools. 
The Army has set up these STAR 
schools to provide for testing, selection, 
classification, and assignment of men to 
the ASTP colleges. The STAR school 
is both a secondary and a collegiate 
institution. 

During the earlier period there were 
three of these institutions—located at 
the University of Idaho, the University 
of Utah, and Stanford. Each STAR 
unit had a Classification Board, an edu- 
cational adviser appointed by the War 
Department, and a faculty of at least 
one instructor for every fifty trainees. 
As the universities were needed for ad- 
vanced training programs, the STAR 
units were discontinued in these lo- 
cations and placed in several of the pub- 
lic junior colleges of California. 

The STAR program has consisted 
of testing, counseling, the giving of 
refresher and make-up work, and in 
some instances of advanced work. The 
trainees remain in the STAR schools 
from one day to three weeks, usually 
about two or three weeks on the aver- 
age. In some cases, however, particu- 
larly with Foreign Language and Area 
students, the STAR schools have kept 
men for six or eight weeks and have 
given them the equivalent of a college 
summer session course. 

The “refresher” work consists of in- 
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tensive reviews of mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry. Trainees are placed in 
classes according to their previous 
preparation, most of them being given 
reviews of high school chemistry, phys- 
ics, and elementary algebra and plane 
geometry. Those with more training in 
these subjects are given review work 
in the advanced phases of the subjects. 
All of the trainees are taught military 
correspondence during their sojourn in 
the STAR units. 


UITE a number of tests are used 

for determining the placement of 
men in specific curricula. There are sev- 
eral tests used for measuring achieve- 
ment in elementary mathematics and 
elementary physical science, but the 
three main tests that have been used 
thus far are the Officers’ Classification 
Test (OCT), the American Council of 
Education Test (ACE), and the Army 
General Classification Test (AGCT). 
Table 1 sets forth the relationship of 
results on these tests to cumulative 
grade point averages (GPA) in nine 
universities of the Ninth Service Com- 
mand. 

It should be noted from the table that 
44.9 per cent of the total whose ACE 
scores were obtained (a total of 564 
cases scored less than 116) fall below 
a 1.00 (C average) as a group; 37.4 
per cent of the OCT Group (602 cases 
scoring less than 121) are below 1.00, 
while 48.3 per cent of the AGCT group 
(724 cases scoring less than 126) are 
below 1.00. From this table it would 
seem that a formula might be obtained 
which would insure a greater number 
capable of making a C average. In this 
manner could be selected all men who 
achieve ACE scores of 116 or above, 
plus OCT scores of 121 or above, plus 
AGCT scores of 126 or above. There 
should be required of all others a B 
average in high school, or a C average 
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Tase 1.—A Study of Grade Point Averages of Basic 1 Trainees in Nine Universities’ 
of the Ninth Service Command—Based on First Term Final Grades 


Number of Cases 


Range of Scores ACE OocT 

I a ss sasnncesinntiansennes 118 129 
SR le 70 42 
I ls sias sci aapecaotivssindanannsinptasieitin 106 59 
EE EE ee eo Bo 132 83 
EE SEER eer, eee eee a 138 139 
EE es 135 150 
ESE A ee 143 109 
NE RS Ee eee Soa 114 89 
EEE eee eee ore 93 62 
ae 74 41 
EE ee ee 57 27 
EE SE ee ee 34 16 
a 17 7 
Greater than 150.............. 2 
Grenter than. 156.............<.......... 26 8 


Los Angeles), Stanford, Santa Clara, and San Francisco. 


Cumulative Grade Point Average 
AGCT ACE OcT AGCT 
ee 0.67 0.56 siadiiab 
envi 0.88 0.905 nein 
ros 0.97 0.905 Pon 
eines 0.96 0.866 beak 
ae 0.999 0.908 caiiate 
362 1.09 0.98 0.78 
288 1.23 1.30 0.998 
328 1.24 1.26 1.07 
183 1,34 1.41 1.30 
152 1.346 1.66 1.27 
55 1.45 1.705 1.41 
40 1.41 1.64 1.805 
1.41 SS aaa 
—  -—— olaas 1.56 
cbs 2.005 2.275 — 
et ieee eu 0.94 
38 me > aoe 0.75 








in college, provided they have taken a 
minimum of mathematics and physical 
science. 


ACH STAR school has a Classifi- 

cation Board that is composed of at 
least one civilian and from two to four 
Army officers. The men forming this 
Board have been selected because of 
their training and experience as coun- 
selors. These Classification Boards at 
the end of the STAR period report men 
for assignment to other institutions on 
the basis of probable fitness for a specific 
curriculum, or level of a curriculum, to 
which they are sent. 

High school graduates who have had 
no college work, and some men who 
have had one or more terms of college, 
are sent to Basic courses, which are 
weighted heavily in mathematics, phys- 
ics, and chemistry, but include, in ad- 
dition, English, United States history, 
geography, and mechanical drawing. 
These subjects are apportioned into 
three twelve-week terms and will yield 
the trainee upon his completion of them 
from fifty-four to sixty quarter units, 





or from thirty-six to forty semester 
units of advanced standing, the total 
amount depending on the decision of 
the institution. The trainees will receive 
transcripts of record of the work they 
have completed. These three terms are 
called “Basic,” and, as the name implies, 
are fundamental to continuance in the 
following ASTP curricula in Engineer- 
ing: civil engineering, mechanical engi- 
neering, and electrical engineering. 
Some few men will pass through the 
Engineering phase and be assigned to 
Advanced Engineering such as chemical, 
or sanitary ; the rest will be assigned to 
special schools where the men may be- 
come technicians; or some may be as- 
signed to OCS. 

Some men, most often those with col- 
lege degrees or men having a definite 
language facility, are assigned to the 
Area and Language Curricula, or to 
Psychology and Personnel, direct from 
the STAR schools. Others are assigned 
to the Preprofessional curriculum from 
Basic 2 and from it to Preprofessional 
Medicine and Dentistry after having 
completed their prerequisites. 


















In the ASTP 


HEN the authorities of the 

United States Army and Nvy 
formulated the various educational 'ro- 
grams for the armed forces, they atthe 
same time handed over to collegeand 
university administrators a prolem 
which ultimately was to be, and ctu- 
ally is, the subject of much discusion 
and controversy. This subject hs to 
do with the evaluation of the work lone 
and to be done in the colleges anduni- 
versities by members of the amed 
forces. 

Many of these boys will wish tc ap- 
ply the work done in these progams 
toward their obtaining a college de-ree. 
On the other hand, the colleges and 
universities of the nation will wait to 
make sure that the work of thesepro- 
grams will approximate the stanards 
ordinarily set down as satisfying the 
requirements of the degree sought. The 
colleges and universities, appreciting 
the factors that are disrupting ancwill 
continue for a long time to disrup the 
normal educational program, wil be 
willing, without doubt, to make con- 
cessions in this regard; but thesecon- 
cessions will be restricted by wht is 
deemed necessary for maintainin; the 
standards imposed by a solid edu- 
cational system. 

In other words, educators are roing 
to ask themselves a question vhich 
might be formulated in either ¢ the 
following ways: what concession can 
we make and still keep our starlards 
of education at the preper level,or to 
what point can educational instititions 
go and yet preserve the dignity >f the 
academic degree? 

I think everyone whohas at het the 





Evaluating Credits Earned 


q By W. C. GIANERA, S. J. 





q One of the more troublesome prob- 
lems which school administrators face 
at the present moment is that with re- 
’ gard to how much academic credit is 
to be given returned veterans for their 
military training and experience. On 
the surface, the matter of evaluating 
in terms of credit the work done by a 
soldier in the AST Program appears to 
be one of the less difficult phases of 
this problem. But that there are com- 
plications is pointed out in this article. 
Father Gianera, who writes the ar- 
ticle, is dean of the faculties at the 
University of Santa Clara. His insti- 
tution, of course, has an ASTP unit. 





interests of American educational ideals 
will agree that institutions should not 
make concessions which will make an 
academic degree a subject of ridicule. 
I, for one, feel that our educational 
standards should be considered as more 
important than the questionable good 
accruing to the individual obtaining an 
academic degree which, because of con- 
cessions, does not measure up to estab- 
lished standards. 

In evaluating the ASTP units and 
translating them into normal academic 
units, one must bear several factors in 
mind. Moreover, the factors, at least 
some of them, are to be considered 
cumulatively ; by that I mean that the 
various factors have to be considered 
not as separate norms, but as parts of 
one norm. To list only a few of these 
factors let me choose the three follow- 
ing : 

1. The time allotted for classroom 
work. 
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2. The time available for outside 
study. 

3. The maturity on the part of the 
student at the time the courses are pur- 
sued. 


HE first of these is by far the easiest 

to consider. All that is necessary is 
a bit of arithmetical calculation such as 
always has been done by the registrar 
of any school in converting quarter 
units to semester units. After all, the 
length of the term in the AST P follows 
very closely the time element of the 
normal academic quarter. 

When we come to the second factor, 
however, the difficulty looms a little 
larger. Every good educator will admit 
that the assimilation of what the stu- 
dent hears in the classroom is very much 
dependent on the amount of time he 
has outside of class to review his lecture 
notes and to supplement what he learns 
in class by going over assigned readings 
and by self-imposed research, may I 
call it, in keeping with his own personal 
ability and interest. 

The over-all requirements of the 
ASTP hardly allow the student suf- 
ficient time for proper assimilation. If 
this be true, the school administrator 
will find it difficult to get a norm where- 
by he can keep educational standards 
at a proper level and yet give the stu- 
dent a just evaluation of the time he has 
put in on his studies and the grasp of 
his subject which he has acquired under 
very abnormal conditions. Let me illus- 
trate: 

A boy from ASTP who wishes to go 
on for a degree in Engineering will find 
it necessary that he be well grounded 
in mechanics. This is an all-important 
subject, and unless the student under- 
stands it thoroughly he will hardly be 
able to derive the benefit he should from 
the many courses based on mechanics 
which are to follow. With the time 
allotted in class and the little time avail- 
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able for individual study, it is hardly 
possible for the course in mechanics to 
be covered adequately. The result is 
that the instructor of succeeding courses 
always has to bear in mind the lack of 
proper preparation and, unconsciously 
or otherwise, will not attempt to reach 
the standard for such courses set down 
by recognized engineering schools. Ar- 
ithmetically then, the student has units, 
but he has not the grasp of the course 
content that he should have. 

If we are to preserve the value of the 
college degree, it would seem that the 
grasp of the course content is far more 
important than the number of units. 


HE third factor set down above— 

maturity of the individual is likely 
not to be sufficiently considered in the 
evaluation of units. In a normal situ- 
ation this maturity may be taken for 
granted, but I do not feel that this can 
be done in the case of ASTP students. 
I know that there are many people 
who will think that I am wrong in as- 
suming that there is a lack of maturity. 
Maturity may not be the correct term 
to use—perhaps normal development 
would be better. Be that as it may, I 
definitely feel that a young man brought 
along at a normal pace is better able 
to assimilate what he has heard from 
his instructor than one who is being 
brought along under pressure without 
the balance which comes from experi- 
ence and maturity. 

In stressing this point, I am aware 
that there are those who will contend 
that young men in the service mature 
more quickly than do the normal Ameri- 
can college students. I am willing to 
agree with this group in so far as such 
maturity affects what is physical; I can 
hardly agree with them as regards 
mental or intellectual maturity. Intel- 
lectual maturity presupposes a mental 
formation which has to be gradual and 
tempered by time. By this I do not 














mean to state that our American college 
youth attains this intellectual maturity, 
even in normal times, as soon as he 
should. Nevertheless, I do contend that 
work in the ASTP is streamlined to 
such a degree that this all-important 
element lags far behind. 

There is another point which will be 
quite a stumbling-block in the evalu- 
ation of ASTP units. At the present 
time the trend of the ASTP is in the 
direction of engineering and, possibly, 
biological sciences. If this is correct, 
what credit toward a degree are we to 
give to the men from this program who 
wish to enter any one of the numerous 
other fields which go to make up a col- 
lege or university curriculum and which 
do not require such a stress on the 
scientific ? 

In this regard I do not want to be 
interpreted as saying that courses in the 
engineering or biological sciences are 
not adapted to give the student the 
mental training and formation that is 
so essential in a sound education. On 
the contrary, I believe that, along with 
philosophy, good solid courses in mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences are best 
adapted to give such a training and for- 
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mation. In fact, I am willing to go even 
further in this regard. I believe that 
our college curricula would be more 
productive of good sound mental train- 
ing did they include more courses in 
these fields. 

My position in this matter being 
cleared, I am still puzzled as to how 
much credit from the courses of the 
ASTP can be given to a young man 
who wishes to enter law, accounting, 
journalism, or any of the other numer- 
ous fields of the college curricula. 


"[ HESE problems are with us at the 
present time and will increase as 
the mustering-out process increases. 
College administrators are extremely 
wise in attacking the problems now 
and it is to be earnestly hoped that an 
adequate solution will be arrived at in 
the near future. Whatever the ultimate 
solution, two things are to be borne in 
mind, the preservation of our educa- 
tional standards and a just proportion 
of credit for the young men who have 
had their education so badly inter- 
rupted and who will return to college 
under what might well be a completely 
changed environment. 


Volumes in the Los Angeles County Monograph Series 


Among the recent volumes in the mimeographed Monograph Series published 
by the Office of the County Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles County, are 


the following : 


Folk Literature Reflecting the Unity of Races—A Bibliography, prepared 


by Robert Ethel Phillips. 


No. E-30, 1943; 10 pages. 


Suggestions for Observance of Pan American Day in Elementary and Second- 


ary Schools. No. M-59, 1943; 28 pages. 
Wartime Adjustments Needed in Secondary Schools. 


pages. 


No. M-58, 1943; 57 


War Training Opportunities in Los Angeles County. Published jointly with 
the Adult and Vocational Education Section, Los Angeles City Schools, 1943; 


44 pages. 





How a Classification Board 


F'unctions 


OUNSELORS in our secondary 

schools, by means of various bro- 
chures issued by the War Department, 
are well acquainted with the nature of 
the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram. It may be of interest to these 
counselors, in advising students, how- 
ever, to learn something of the functions 
of the Committee on Scholarship, or 
as it is technically termed, the Classifi- 
cation Board, in one of the activated 
units of the Army Specialized Training 
Program. 

By virtue of a memorandum, issued 
from the Adjutant General’s Office of 
the War Department on June 15, 1943, 

Commandants at training institutions will 
appoint Classification Boards who will review 
results of Achievement Tests and recommend 
disposition of trainees as indicated below. Such 
Boards will include a President, who will be 
an Officer designated by the Commandant; a 
Civilian Administrative Officer of the Insti- 
tution, preferably the one who is charged with 
the supervision of instruction (commonly 
known as the Dean or Head of the Depart- 
ment); and the Classification and Testing 
Officer assigned at such institutions. In strictly 
academic matters, such as the advancement of 
a trainee to the next higher term in his course, 
the repetition of a term by a trainee, the re- 
assignment of a trainee who appears to have 
been misassigned, or the elimination of a 
trainee because of academic deficiency, the 
recommendations of a Civilian Faculty will 
receive major consideration by the Board. 

Pursuant to the above directive, Clas- 
sification Boards have been appointed 
in all of the various units of the Army 
Specialized Training Program. No de- 
tailed norms for the guidance of these 
Boards have been set forth by the Army, 
although the activities of the Boards 
have been subjectéd to frequent and 
careful investigations by duly appointed 
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4q By RAYMOND T. FEELY, S. J. 





q Many of the authors of articles in- 
cluded in this symposium mention 
with a great amount of praise the 
work of the ASTP Classification 
Boards. Many imply that they intend 
to set up some similar organizations 
in their schools after their student- 
bodies return to normal. Accordingly, 
the accompanying article by Father 
Feely, describing how the ASTP Clas- 
sification Board functions at the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco, composes an 
important part of the symposium. 





academic consultants. Thus far, each 
university or college has been free to 
apply either its peace-time academic 
norms or to initiate new ones for the 
purpose of carrying out the Program. 


The remainder of this statement will 
be concerned with the actual function- 
ing of the Classification Board of the 
Unit at the University of San Francisco 
(Army Specialized Training Unit No. 
3925, Basic Engineering 1.) The mem- 
bers of this Board consist of the execu- 
tive officer, Lt. Col. Charles Travers ; 
the classification officer, Lieut. Jerry 
Clark ; and the dean, the Rev. Raymond 
T. Feely, S. J. 

A glance at the above enumeration 
makes it seem that the Army, rather 
than the University authorities, domi- 
nates the Classification Board at the 
University of San Francisco. Numeri- 
cally, this is true, but factually it has 
not been the case. In the hundreds of 
interviews and deliberations which will 
be recounted shortly, there have been 
at the most eight or ten divided opin- 
ions, and in each single case at least one 








of the Army men has voted with the 
University representative. In all cases, 
there has been a closeness of codper- 
ation ; and even when a divided vote has 
been taken, the issues were all border- 
line cases. 


HE first problem facing this Board 

was to make a study of the academic 
background of the trainee. It is some- 
thing new in the life of a university to 
have an outside agency determine the 
matriculation qualifications of its stu- 
dents. In the beginning of this Pro- 
gram, background or secondary edu- 
cation was given very little weight. The 
equivalent of the college entrance ex- 
aminations, in the opinion of the Army, 
was the Army General Classification 
Test, and the norm was set at 115, al- 
though a study, conducted by Dr. Mer- 
ton Hill, director of admissions at the 
University of California and the present 
academic consultant for the Ninth Serv- 
ice Command, has so thoroughly dis- 
credited this norm that probably it will 
not be used in the future. 

The Board was faced with a group 
of trainees who had been screened on 
the basis of the Army General Classifi- 
cation Test and certain other tests ad- 
ministered at the STAR school, includ- 
ing the American Council of Education 
Psychological Test of 1942. The STAR 
schools had forwarded to the Army 
Specialized Training Unit the Progress 
and Personnel Report for each man. 
This was a summary of the trainee’s 
secondary education, but one that had 
been written from memory, in most 
cases, by the trainee himself. This was 
the extent of the academic information 
in the possession of the Classification 
Board until the University was able to 
send for and receive the official tran- 
script of the trainee. 

The University of San Francisco, 
whose norm for matriculation is chiefly 
a student’s secondary education, has 
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made a careful survey of the back- 
grounds of each trainee sent to this 
Unit. The results are rather startling 
to anyone familiar with college ad- 
missions. 

Subject deficiencies are listed on the 
basis of the ordinary requirements for 
entrance to a College of Engineering. 
A typical summary of such require- 
ments is to be found in the Bulletin of 
the University of California, wherein 
it is stated: “Intrants to Engineering 
will be seriously handicapped under- 
taking the course in the Freshman year 
in this college unless they have com- 
pleted all of the following subjects in 
High School: Plane Geometry, 1 unit; 
Algebra, 2 units; Trigonometry, one- 
half unit; Solid Geometry, one-half 
unit; Chemistry, 1 unit; Physics, 1 
unit.” 

Employing this standard as a basis, a 
study of the high school transcripts of 
219 first level trainees revealed the fol- 
lowing deficiencies : elementary algebra, 
3; intermediate algebra, 97; plane ge- 
ometry, 19; trigonometry, 163; physics, 
104; chemistry, 108. The figures just 
quoted are as of the July term. The 
term beginning in October revealed that 
out of 152 new trainees in the first level 
the subject deficiencies were as follows: 
elementary algebra, 1 ; intermediate al- 
gebra, 60; plane geometry, 10; trigo- 
nometry, 85 ; physics, 63 ; chemistry, 69. 

No study is here made of the subject 
deficiencies of those who were assigned 
to the second level, since all of these 
were college men who had been screened 
by the director of admissions of their 
respective colleges. 

This was the first step taken in the 
work of the Classification Board, 
namely, attempting to obtain a picture 
of the trainee’s academic background. 
Considered in connection with the va- 
rious tests administered by the Army, 
these data were needed to give a sort of 
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predictive index of the quality of work 
to expect of the trainee. 


It was found impossible to give much 
weight to the grades received by the 
trainees in their respective high schools 
since they had come from secondary 
schools scattered throughout practically 
every state in the nation, and it was 
found equally impossible to evaluate 
properly the caliber of the grading of 
the numerous smaller high schools rep- 
resented. 


HE next step in the work of the 

Classification Board was to set up a 
norm by which satisfactory work in the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
could be evaluated. After much consul- 
tation, the commandant’s General Order 
Number Four was issued. First, all of 
the subjects were given a weighted aver- 
age. Since the curriculum is Basic En- 
gineering 1, mathematics and physics 
each were given a value of four ; chem- 
istry a value of three ; history and Eng- 
lish each a value of two; and geography 
a value of one. This evaluation was 
based not only on the importance of the 
subject matter, but also on the number 
of hours devoted weekly to these sub- 
jects. This gave a total of sixteen. 
Grading and the value thereof was re- 
tained as on a peace-time basis, namely, 
A-3; B-2; C-1; D-0. 

Based on the above weightings, the 
trainees in the first term, or first level 
as it is called, were required to maintain 
a 0.75 average ; those in the second and 
third terms, a 1.00 average. 

The exception in grade-point average 
for the first term, which is below ordi- 
nary college grading, was based on the 
fact that most of these trainees’ aca- 
demic backgrounds were deficient, as 
was mentioned in the summary set forth 
above; secondly, on the fact that most 
of these trainees had just come from 
troops—many of them having been in 
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the Service from six months to one year. 
It was deemed necessary to give the 
young men some time to adjust them- 
selves; consequently, the usual college 
requirement of a “C” average was tem- 
porarily lowered in the first term. 

The Classification Board meets every 
three weeks, or is in session four times 
during the twelve-week course. At the 
end of every three-week period, the 
grade-point average of each trainee is 
compiled, based on the weighted aver- 
ages given above. If a trainee has an 
“F” in either mathematics or physics, 
or is below the grade-point average set 
forth above, he is called before the Clas- 
sification Board. 


This summoning for a personal ap- 
pearance is unique in the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program, and it is 
probably one of the finest factors toward 
morale building. To return a man to 
troops, merely on the cold grade-point 
average, is considered by us to be ina 
great many cases an injustice. Each 
trainee is interviewed individually. His 
record is read to him, and he is allowed 
to set forth any reasons which may be 
explanatory of his deficiencies. The ex- 
periences of the Board at these inter- 
views would form the subject of an en- 
tire article. It deals with cases running 
all the way from men deliberately trying 
to “wash themselves out” to cases of a 
trainee being married the week of the 
final examinations. 

The Board allows a student to state 
his entire case. Any member of the 
Board then is free to ask any questions 
concerning study habits, background, 
and other pertinent factors which could 
easily influence the grades of the trainee. 
At the conclusion of the interview, the 
trainee steps out of the room, and the 
Board goes into deliberation. When a 
decision is reached, the student is re- 
called and either given an academic 
warning, or he is returned to troops. 

















The statistics on the interviews and 
their results may be of interest. During 
the first session, July 12 to October 10, 
152 trainees were interviewed by the 
Board. Some of these had been sum- 
moned several times. Of these, seventy- 
nine were returned to troops. Twenty- 
one were returned to what was called 
the “Refresher Section.” This was a 
special section set-up for those who were 
failing in the first term. These were 
given an opportunity to make up subject 
deficiencies. This Refresher Section has 
since been abolished by the Army. Since 
the Refresher Group consisted of men 
who were failing, a total of 100 men 
were disqualified—this out of a total 
unit of three hundred, or an even 33% 
per cent. . 

During the second session, which at 
the time this article is written is in its 


tenth week at the University of San . 


Francisco, 187 interviews have been 
held: eighty-five trainees have been re- 
turned to troops for academic reasons. 


HOW A CLASSIFICATION BOARD FUNCTIONS 
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Moreover, thirteen third-term men were 
not recommended as available for Ad- 
vanced Engineering and thus automat- 
ically are to be returned to troops. This 
gives a total of ninety-eight to date. The 
unit this term consists of 400 men; the 
full percentage of failures will not be 
known until the Classification Board 
meets at the end of twelve weeks. 


HESE are but a few of the high- 

lights of an Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program Classification Board in 
action. Other major problems in the 
conduct of an AST unit, such as the 
amount of hours allocated to study, the 
hours given to liberal arts studies in a 
Basic Engineering curriculum—wheth- 
er the same amount of time should be 
assigned to military science as to cal- 
culus, and so forth—all these have been 
of utmost concern to the trainees and to 
the Classification Board. These issues, 
however, should be reserved for other 
memoranda. 


“The World Since 1914”: A Review 


To the historian, as to the history teacher, the problem is where to begin. The 
tendency always is to get back farther and farther into the past in order that the 
student will get the suitable backgrounds needed to understand the period under 
consideration. In considering the very modern events of European history, unques- 
tionably the First World War looms so large that it can be considered the start 
of a period, and Langsam starts his book with the fatal shot of Sarajevo. He must 
presume that the student understands what has preceded—Bismarck, Metternich, 
Napoleon, French Revolutional democracy. This, unfortunately, is the handicap of 
every writer of present day political affairs. 

The World Since 1914 (by Walter Consuelo Langsam, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 837+ 107 pages) is readable and scholarly and for a number of years has been 
an accepted textbook of present-day world history. The latest edition (1943) 
includes an account of the present war—Part IV of the 1940 edition, entitled 
“The Road to Another War,” having been changed in this latest edition to “The 
Second World War.” Unfortunately, in a way, documents accumulate in such 
abundance that the writer always tends to give more weight to amount of material 
rather than to critical choice. This often makes the current history book lopsided 
in order that it be brought up to date. We wonder if critical history can be written 
so quickly. The best part of Langsam’s work still remains the history up to the 


present era. 


Perhaps the only serious drawback of this book in terms of our war-time needs 
in history teaching is the size of the volume. It is unfortunate to have to make 
this criticism of a good work, but until we get back to the leisure of peace, more 
synthesis and compression may be needed.—CLaupe T. SiLva, instructor, San 


Francisco Junior College. 








Basic and Advanced ASTP 


In 15 Western Schools 


At Oregon State College 
4 By E. B. LEMON 


RMY officials have referred jokingly 

to the Oregon State College 

ASTU 3900 as the guinea pig of the 

Ninth Service Command. The charac- 
terization is quite appropriate. 

This was the first unit established in 
the command and, therefore, was sub- 
jected to no small amount of experi- 
mentation on the part of both the Army 
and the College. From the viewpoint 
of the latter, at least, the experience has 
been stimulating and reasonably satis- 
factory. While the program as an edu- 
cational project is far from ideal, the 
faculty consensus seems to be that it is a 
challenging undertaking in which prog- 
ress has been made without undue reli- 
ance on the trial-and-error method. 

From the beginning, it has been the 
sincere aim of the instructional staff to 
present the subject matter of the re- 
spective courses in the manner in which 
the Army desired; but, at the same 
time, effort has been made to maintain 
as nearly as possible standard academic 
levels of achievement. 

For the term beginning in March, 
383 trainees were assigned. With the 
opening of the summer period, this 
number was increased to 1,352, and 
since July the assignments have fluctu- 
ated only slightly. Three programs are 
involved: Basic, Advanced Engineer- 
ing, and Area and Language, the latter 
including French, German, Spanish, 
Russian, and Chinese. 

The established administrative ma- 
chinery is employed in handling the pro- 
gram. Oregon State College has long 
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been organized into a number of schools 
and divisions. For the most part, 
courses required by the Army program 
fall within three of these schools. The 
deans of these three schools, together 
with some department heads working 
under the direction of a coordinator 
of military instruction, constitute the 
faculty of the Army programs. Fre- 
quent sessions of those responsible for 
directing the work are held in the co- 
ordinator’s office. From the beginning, 
the codperation of the commandant and 
his staff has been all that could be de- 
sired. Likewise, our relationships with 
the ASTP, headquarters at Fort Doug- 
las, have been most pleasant and satis- 
factory. 


— the time being, Oregon State 
College is enveloped in a military 
atmosphere. At Camp Adair, only five 
miles away, two Army divisions are 
stationed. In the opposite direction 
from the campus, there is located an 
Army air base with the usual contin- 
gent of officers and men. For this rea- 
son, the ASTU men, in the eyes of the 
citizenry, are merely a part of the uni- 
formed personnel, which they have be- 
come accustomed to seeing on most any 
local occasion. Corvallis long has taken 
pride in being principally a conserva- 
tive residential community, with many 
churches and civic groups claiming 
liberal attention from college students. 
It was not without some apprehension 
on the part of those who might be con- 
sidered guardians of these community 
characteristics, therefore, that within a 
period of a few weeks the Army per- 











sonnel, together with their families, be- 
came the majority in the community 
population. It can now be said to the 
recognized credit of the men in uni- 
form, however, that no justifications 
for any early suspicions have appeared. 
Corvallis now boasts of its soldier citi- 
zens, including the ASTU, and is ex- 
tending generous courtesy and com- 
mendation. 

The civilian student body has re- 
garded the AST trainees consistently 
as students of Oregon State College 
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leges of the institution. These young 
men not only have been invited but 
urged to participate in the activities of 
the campus to the full extent their 
limited time may permit. The affairs 
of the State College student body are 
largely in the hands of an executive 
committee. The soldiers immediately 
were given active representation on this 
committee through a procedure of their 
own choosing. Trainees maintain also 
a separate council to formulate opinions 
for the benefit of their representative on 
the student body executive committee. 


and, as such, entitled to the usual privi- 


| 








q ASTP units, Basic or Advanced, have been established in twenty colleges and 
universities of the Ninth Service Command. Statements from two of these schools 
were included earlier in the symposium as individual articles. Three schools, the 
University of Arizona, the University of Washington, and Utah State, failed to submit 
articles for this symposium. Programs of the other fifteen colleges and universities 
are described in some detail in the pages that follow. 

It will be noted that while all the schools in this section have Basic or Advanced 
units, many of them began their participation in the AST Program by housing 
STAR units. 


Persons describing the various ASTP units are listed below: 


Oregon State College—E. B. Lemon, dean of administration; Stanford University— 
Merton E. Hill, director of admissions (on leave), University of California; Montana 
State College—E. W. Schilling, ASTP Coérdinator; Loyola University of Los An- 
geles—John F. Connolly, S.J., dean of the faculties; Brigham Young University— 
Joseph K. Nicholes, director of instruction; Pasadena Junior College—James P. O’Mara, 
ASTP educational adviser; Pomona College—E. Wilson Lyon, president; University 
of Oregon—Will V. Norris, academic director; University of Nevada—Frederick Wood, 
academic director; University of California (Los Angeles)—Robert W. Webb, ASTP 
coérdinator; University of Utah—Leo G. Provost, ASTP coérdinator: University of 
Idaho—H. E. Lattig, ASTP codrdinator; University of California (Berkeley) —Myron 
Krueger, ASTP codrdinator; Los Angeles City College—Rosco C. Ingalls, director; 
State College of Washington—Otis C. McCreery, codrdinator of war training pro- 
grams, R. D. Sloan, dean of Engineering, E. E. Wegner, dean of the Veterinary 
College. 


The article from Oregon State College is used to introduce this section of the 
symposium, because Oregon State had the first program in the area and because, 
accordingly, the report by Dean Lemon reflects all the various stages through which 
programs in the individual schools have progressed. The article from Stanford is 
placed second because, as Dr. Hill writes, “nearly every phase of the ASTP is being 
carried out there successfully.” 
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SEeSAPS before getting into a dis- 
cussion of the actual instructional 
procedure and comment on the edu- 
cational results being achieved, it might 
be well to consider further the physical 
and social setting and environment pro- 
vided for the AST students. 


The men are housed in four Col- 
lege dormitories—the Forestry Build- 
ing being converted into a temporary 
dormitory—and three fraternity houses. 
To make all of this space available, the 
College leased twenty fraternity houses 
from chapters that could not operate 
because of their depleted numbers, and 
in these are housed the civilian students 
who normally would have occupied the 
regular dormitories. Two large messes 
are gperated which serve the entire 
AST personnel. While many involved 
problems were encountered in acti- 
vating and staffing these quarters for 
soldier use, our situation has been 
simplified because of the close proximity 
to Camp Adair, which has provided a 
source for much of the necessary food 
supply. 

Oregon State College normally en- 
rolls about 4,500 students, with a sex 
ratio of about two to one in favor of the 
men. This year the civilian enrollment 
is slightly over 2,000, and the ratio is 
about four to one in favor of the girls. 
When the army enrollment is included, 
just about a 50-50 balance is provided. 
From this angle, at least, men who could 
not return to college this fall are quite 
envious of present soldier students. 

Since the opening of the regular aca- 
demic year in early October, the social 
program is believed to have been quite 
adequate. Each Saturday evening a 
dancing party, usually informal, is held 
in the College ballroom. On the same 
evenings, smaller parties at sorority and 
dormitory houses are frequent. For 
week nights, an occasional schedule of 
exchange dinners has been arranged. 
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On these occasions, a given number of 
men are invited to a sorority or dormi- 
tory house for dinner, and a like number 
of the girls take dinner at the army mess, 


The Corvallis USO is spacious and 
excellently managed. AST men use it 
generously. All of the churches of the 
city endeavor to appeal to the soldiers 
and present varied programs of enter- 
tainment in addition to well-arranged 
religious services. The church people 
comment most favorably as to the num- 
bers of AST men who are participating 
in the various religious activities. All 
the boys are entertained from time to 
time in the homes of faculty members 
and other citizens of the community. 

An effort has been made to provide 
opportunity for the excellent talent of 
individuals to be brought into action. A 
good band of more than fifty pieces has 
been organized and developed to a stage 
where a Sunday afternoon concert re- 
cently held delighted an audience of 
students, soldiers, and townspeople. A 
glee club organized and directed by a 
soldier student has been popular and 
receives more invitations than the lim- 
ited time available permits its accepting. 

As the army program does not permit 
the participation of AST students in 
varsity football, no varsity team was 
maintained at Oregon State College this 
year. Instead, a program of regulation 
intramural football was organized and 
carried out with four AST teams and 
one civilian student team participating. 
All men students, whether soldier or 
civilian, were allowed to elect football 
for their physical education activity, 
with squads later being organized ac- 
cording to scheduled hours for practice. 
Regulation suits and other equipment 
were rented from the Department of 
Intercollegiate Athletics. Five coaches 
already engaged in the army physical 
training program were placed in charge 
of the five teams. Each coached a differ- 














ent system of play in the regular physi- 
cal education periods, which amount to 
six hours per week. From 300 men 
originally signing up for football, five 
squads of 30 each were selected after the 
first two weeks, this number using all 
available uniforms. 

A five-week round-robin schedule 
was played, with a double header each 
Saturday afternoon on the varsity field. 
Quarters were cut down to twelve min- 
utes, and other speed-up methods were 
used so that the two games could be 
played in approximately three hours. 
Interest was such that both local and 
state papers carried results of the games 
and the final standings at the end of the 
session. An admission of 25 cents was 
charged civilians, with service men ad- 
mitted free. This took care of all ex- 
penses, including officials, programs, 
care of uniforms, and a loudspeaker 
system. The program was considered a 
success both from the standpoint of 
participants and spectators, even though 
attendance at the later games was not 
particularly large. 

The College has provided from its 
own funds a modest budget under the 
caption of “Soldier Welfare.” This is 
at the disposal of the codrdinator and 
his advisory committee for the purpose 
of providing minor features which may 
add to the pleasure of the men during 
their stay on the campus. From this 
source, the College paper, the daily 
Barometer, is made available to trainees, 
and the publication now devotes a page 
of each issue to ASTU activities—pre- 
senting considerable material submitted 
by men in the unit who are journalisti- 
cally inclined. 

Perhaps more space has been used in 
a discussion of these extracurricular 
matters than the time actually devoted 
to them by the soldier students war- 
rants, but it is hoped that the descrip- 
tion will give a better background of 
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understanding for the comment on the 
purely educational program which fol- 
lows. 


HE ASTU faculty attitude toward 

the academic work being done is 
one of general approval although by no 
means of entire satisfaction. Most of 
the instructors agree that the academic 
achievements of the soldier trainees are 
better than those of civilian students. 
Comparison is difficult, however, be- 
cause the military students here are, for 
the most part, more mature. It is noted 
that their motivation is superior, al- 
though there is belief that with some 
of the men this stimulus results more 
from a desire to remain in the program 
than to achieve an educational objective. 
Moreover, this motivation is marred by 
a lack of clear understanding of what 
they are being trained for and the use 
that is likely to be made of their services 
after the course is completed. 

Engineering instructors, particularly, 
are inclined to believe that the AST 
boys are finding it difficult to integrate 
and retain the knowledge they acquire. 
Their time is too closely filled, with the 
result that they have less time than 
civilian students to reflect or to pur- 
sue a topic which has aroused their 
curiosity. These conditions the faculty 
would like to see corrected, although, 
at the same time, most of them realize 
they are training soldiers for military 
purposes rather than students to pur- 
sue a profession. The head of one of 
the engineering departments summa- 
rized the situation by saying: 

“It is evident the Army considers 
engineering training valuable to Army 
personnel. I am of the opinion the 
characteristics of such training most 
desired are development of initiative, 
ability to accept responsibility, order 
and neatness in graphical procedure, 
straight-line reasoning, and analytical 
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thinking. These are factors difficult to 
obtain under the Army accelerated pro- 
gram combined with mass production. 
We are doing a very good job with 
subject matter but a very inferior one 
in personal development.” 


In the Area and Language group, on 
the other hand, there is much praise of 
the program and of the prescribed meth- 
ods of instruction. Teachers state that 
they are working much harder per 
credit hour of work taught than ever 
before but that, because of the results 
achieved, they are welcoming the oppor- 
tunity of doing so. In practically all 
of the departments engaged in ASTU 
instruction, the majority of opinion ex- 
presses satisfaction in having a part in 
the work. The evaluation of the en- 
tire program contains more praise than 
criticism. 

Every effort is being made to see that 
no students remain in the program 
whose progress is not sufficient to war- 
rant their continued absence from com- 
bat units. A rather high percentage of 
such eliminations when measured by 
former civilian standards has served to 
quiet such criticisms as arose in World 
War I in connection with the Student 
Army Training Corps of those days. 

At the close of the fourth week of 
the term, instructors file in the office 
of the coordinator a report on each stu- 
dent in Basic Term 1 whose work is 
unsatisfactory. At the end of the eighth 
week, a similar procedure is followed 
in all programs. As soon as these re- 
ports are organized and correlated with 
other information in the files, the stu- 
dents are interviewed personally, with 
the aim of giving assistance to those who 
merit it and eliminating those who, be- 
cause of lack of adaptability or interest, 
do not give promise of continuing the 
program in a satisfactory manner. 


At the same time, the importance of 
providing more positive incentives for 
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academic achievement is fully realized. 
At the conclusion of the prescribed cur- 
ricula in the several programs, the stu- 
dents satisfactorily completing the work 
are presented with the regulation cer- 
tificates at a public ceremony, where 
their achievements are duly recognized 
and lauded. In addition, the AST stu- 
dents are assured that they will receive 
regular academic credit for the work 
completed, in so far as such credits may 
be applied to the degree curriculum the 
student may later pursue. This was 
given greater emphasis at a midyear 
commencement held at the conclusion 
of the 1943 fall term when ten of ninety 
AST students completing their work 
here were given also college degrees 
in engineering. They had completed 
necessary resident requirements, which 
with the previous work taken elsewhere 
and the technical courses completed here 
qualified them for their degrees. 


ha respect to teaching methods and 
content of courses, some lessons have 
been learned which it is to be hoped 
may influence future instruction. Some 
staff members believe that for some 
types of work we are handling effec- 
tively larger groups than we have been 
accustomed to handle. The speeding up 
of instruction to promote concentration 
rather than scattering of interest merits 
continued attention. The two-hour class 
period devoted to lecture, discussion, 
and study has been found profitable. 
The value of smaller sections for con- 
versational practice in language courses 
and of interdepartmental collaboration 
in the Area and Language studies has 
been demonstrated. 

These and other experiences with the 
AST program suggest some outstand- 
ing implications for the future. The 
speeding up of the instructional pro- 
gram has been successful enough to 
show that a higher level of accomplish- 

















ment is possible than ordinarily has been 
reached ; college education can become 
sterner. At the same time, the speed 
process has been shown to have obvious 
limitations. 

When measured by such goals of edu- 
cation as perspective, analytical think- 
ing, and personal and professional ma- 
turity, the immediate results of the 
speed process are disappointing. The 
main course is so strenuous that the 
student dares not depart along any by- 
path, however interesting. Nor does he 
have much time for reflection. Subject 
matter is taken on too rapidly for proper 
assimilation. It is clear that important 
contributions to the goals of higher edu- 
cation come from free hours, vacations, 
synthesizing courses that tie together 
the work of many separate units, and 
opportunity for the student to take on 
an original project suggested by his 
studies. 

The AST program, through the Area 
and Language studies, has shown that 
a functional approach can be at once 
liberal and practical. It appears that 
the study of the culture and language 
of a modern people probably can be 
organized to achieve values similar to 
those formerly derived from the study 
of classical Greece. 


“y BUS. to sum up our thoughts for 
the future, we believe that we have 
learned some techniques which profit- 
ably can be continued, although perhaps 
with some modification, in the postwar 
higher educational practices. We do not 
believe, however, that all of the high- 
pressure methods made necessary by the 
very nature of this war-time educational 
experiment are applicable or desirable 
for ordinary civilian use. The AST 
program has served, rather, to prove 
the practicality and adaptability of 
America’s higher educational system 
than to show either that it is outmoded 
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or in need of revolutionary overhauling. 
This observation applies particularly, of 
course, to the land-grant type of higher 
education with which we are concerned. 


At Stanford University 
4 By MERTON E. HILL 


HE manner in which the AST 

Program has been working out can 
be studied to advantage at Stanford 
University, where every phase of the 
work has been carried on almost from 
the beginning—only veterinary medi- 
cine and dentistry having been omitted 
at Stanford. 

During the six months that the Stan- 
ford STAR unit functioned, it tested, 
counseled, and classified more than 
6,000 men whom the War Department 
transferred to colleges all over the coun- 
try. It was administered by Colonel 
Harry B. Allen, commandant, and by 
Prof. R. D. Harriman, educational ad- 
viser. Captain Harry F. Percival, the 
classification officer, brought an excel- 
lent background from his educational 
work in a state teachers’ college of 
Massachusetts. 

As other phases of AST P were added 
to the STAR program at Stanford, Dr. 
Harriman became coordinator and Dr. 
J. P. Mitchell, registrar of the Uni- 
versity, was named as director of in- 
struction. The director of instruction 
works with a committee composed of a 
number of leading Stanford professors, 
who advise him regarding the solution 
of many of the problems which arise in 
the ASTP. 

Only about 50 per cent of the men 
in the Basic 1 unit at Stanford would 
have qualified for admission to the Uni- 
versity had they been civilians. This 
gives one an understanding of the prob- 
lems involved when university pro- 
fessors undertake to teach men of 
varying abilities and backgrounds of 
training. It was found that the Basic 1 
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TABLE 1.—Distribution of Final Grades in Term 1 of Basic 1, at Stanford University 

Subject % of A’s % of B’s % of C’s % of D's % of F’s 
a nceasecsian 8.5 25.9 37.0 20.0 8.5 
tala calltndlsnapsiees 8.2 24.3 43.6 16.0 7.9 
ga ee 8.1 13.7 60.8 12.0 5.3 
Se 6.4 24.9 42.9 18.6 6.8 
a A a es 10.7 30.4 37.1 17.5 4.3 
EEE a ee 5.4 22.9 41.4 21.1 9.3 





trainees were particularly weak in their 
background of mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry. With this situation the 
institution dealt wisely, placing men in 
sections according to their ability and 
background and treating some sections 
to a precollegiate level of instruction. 
Men who had been assigned to advanced 
engineering curriculums had to be re- 
classified and in some instances placed 
in a preparatory group known as “4 
Ae.” 

It was found, also, that the Basic 1 
curriculum had too many contact hours 
a week for thorough work, and both 
students and instructors complained of 
the lack of thoroughness possible with 
an overcrowded curriculum and with 
only one hour per subject of study time 
available to men for the preparation for 
their daily assignments. When the final 
grades of Basic 1 trainees were tabu- 
lated, however, it was observed that the 
normal curve of distribution of grades 
obtained, as is shown by Table 1. 

In addition to Basic 1 and 2 curricu- 
lums, Stanford has advanced Engineer- 
ing, Preprofessional, Area and Lan- 
guage, advanced Area and Language, 
and the Professional curriculum so far 
as it relates to the preparation of medi- 
cal doctors. It also had the Psychology 
curriculum when this was in the ASTP. 
At its peak, Stanford had 2,642 trainees 
on the Campus. It should be mentioned, 
also, that Stanford is one of the insti- 
tutions employed by the Army to pre- 
pare final examinations for certain 
subjects. 








F  ecnag at the Preprofessional 

group will serve to illustrate the 
wide distribution of men in the Pro- 
gram. There are ninety-two trainees 
in this curriculum preparing for medi- 
cal schools. Each man of this group 
already has been accepted by a medical 
school of the country, thirty-eight medi- 
cal schools being represented. It is an 
unusually strong group, with not one 
man flunking out at the close of the first 
term. The men will be given three 
terms and then will be transferred by 
the War Department to the medical 
schools that assured them of acceptance. 


The Area and Language instruction 
at Stanford and at the eight other insti- 
tutions having this program * is notable 
both from the standpoint of the method 
of instruction used and the success 
achieved. Trainees are divided into sec- 
tions of thirty and are given instruction 
one hour daily for six days by a “master 
teacher”; each section, then, is divided 
into three subsections with ten students 
to the section, and these smaller groups 
are given two hours of intensive conver- 
sational instruction drill each day for six 
days by “informants,” usually natives 
or others proficient in the language. 
This procedure is producing excellent 
results. The rest of the trainees’ time 
is devoted to a study of the geography 
and the history of the area in which the 
language is used. As the students gain 
in knowledge of the language, some of 
the lectures in geography and history 





1 University of California, University of 
California at Los Angeles, Oregon State Col- 
lege, University of Oregon, University of 
Idaho, University of Utah, Washington State 
College, and Pomona College. 














are given in the language of the area 
studied. 

Advanced engineering at Stanford is 
in the fields of civil, mechanical, and 
electrical engineering. The curriculums 
as outlined by the War Department are 
shortened and practical composites of 
the regular engineering offerings, being 
designed for immediate Army needs. 


HE Stanford spirit seems to ani- 
mate the trainees, and many will 
return to the campus after the war to 
pursue further their academic careers. 


At Montana State College 
4 By E. W. SCHILLING 


HE Army Specialized Training 

Unit at Montana State College, 
which started classes on August 9, con- 
sists of men in the Basic phase, with 
the exception of the advanced ROTC 
men who were sent back to the campus 
until there is room for them in an offi- 
cers’ training camp. For some months 
previous to August 9, an AAF preflight 
unit had been in operation, and its con- 
tinued existence presented some prob- 
lems which will be familiar to many 
readers. With the stress placed on 
discipline, precision marching, and ap- 
pearance by the ASTP, there was much 
tendency to compare the AST unit with 
the other group. 

The presence of some fifty ERC men 
further added to the complications. 
These were the men between the ages 
of 17 and 18. With their high school 
sweaters of varied colors and their lack 
of previous basic military training, the 
comparison between the two units was 
hardly one to gladden the hearts of 
those responsible for the appearance 
and drilling of the AST unit. ROTC 
uniforms and a desire on the part of 
the boys to make a good showing did 
wonders to help this situation. The 
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transfer at the end of the term of all 
ERC students to another school just 
about eliminated the problem. 

College authorities were rather sur- 
prised to discover that in the AST unit 
were boys who had no desire to attend 
college. This undoubtedly led to some 
of the disciplinary problems that had to 
be met during the first four weeks. At 
the end of that period, nineteen men 
were sent out. The effect on the rest of 
the group was immediately noticeable. 
Deportment became definitely better. 
By the end of the term, between 20 and 
25 per cent of the unit had been sent 
out because of their failure to do satis- 
factory academic work. 

Incidentally, for the most part, the 
ERC group got along very well. It 
would appear that this may have been 
true partly because they were fresh out 
of college and, secondly, because for 
most of them it is exactly the kind of 
program that they wanted. 


ONTANA State College has given 

placement tests to incoming fresh- 
men for years, and the results of these 
tests have been found very valuable in 
the prediction of the probable success 
or failure of students enrolling in the 
various branches of engineering. The 
same tests were given to the incoming 
AST group, and it was found that the 
first arrivals were above average, that 
later arrivals were about average, and 
that the last to arrive were in general 
below average. 

It is interesting to compare Army 
General Classification Test scores with 
the results of mathematics and chemis- 
try placement tests. It was soon dis- 
covered that, while the AGCT score 
undoubtedly tells something about the 
boy, it does not necessarily predict 
whether he will be successful in a pro- 
gram having such subjects as mathe- 
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matics, physics, and chemistry as a 
foundation. 

An attempt was made to segregate 
the students according to the results of 
these placement tests. Such a procedure 
has its good and bad points. It is now 
the belief of our faculty, however, after 
having tried it for two terms, that it is 
not a desirable procedure. Those who 
are weak will have to compete eventu- 
ally with those who are strong, and it 
will save some grief for the staff as well 
as the codrdinator to mix them from the 
beginning. 


ie order to schedule physical edu- 
cation as long as possible after eat- 
ing, we are now giving it in two-hour 
periods from 4 until 6 p. m., five after- 
noons per week. In order to clear all 
of Saturday afternoon, we have placed 
the sixth period in the evening from 
8 until 10 p. m. This arrangement was 
arrived at after a consideration of all 
possible other combinations, including 
the starting of classes at 7 a. m. 


At Loyola University of 
Los Angeles 


4 By JOHN F. CONNOLLY. S.J. 


HE Army Specialized Training 

Unit 3938 of Loyola University of 
Los Angeles was activated on July 19, 
1943. Our quota of 250 trainees arrived 
during the week beginning August 2. 
Forty of the trainees were assigned to 
Term 2 of Basic Engineering ; the other 
trainees were assigned to Term 1. Ade- 
quate housing and messing facilities had 
been efficiently prepared according to 
specifications submitted by the United 
States Army Engineers. 

Thoroughly representative and effi- 
cient officers and enlisted men make 
up the administrative personnel of the 
unit. The commandant, Captain Paul 
S. Rutledge ; the executive officer, Cap- 
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tain Patrick C. Maginnis; the adju- 
tant, Second Lieutenant James G, 
Wallace, and the classification officer, 
Second Lieutenant Harrison G. Gough, 
together with the enlisted cadre, are 
doing, in the opinion of the University 
faculty, an outstanding job. They have 
shown themselves interested in further- 
ing the academic well-being of the 
trainees and are thoroughly codpera- 
tive with all faculty efforts toward the 
same objective. This cordial and help- 
ful relationship has aided in building up 
a reciprocal good relationship on the 
part of the faculty and trainees toward 
the Army administrative personnel. 
Members of the Loyola faculty teach- 
ing in the Army Specialized Training 
Program devote an appreciable part of 
their out-of-class hours to assisting 
scholastically deficient trainees. During 
every period of the day, a professor is 
definitely on duty. He visits the study 
halls, gives assistance in fields with 
which he is familiar, and directs stu- 
dents with difficulties in other fields to 
those equipped to give assistance. Sev- 
eral professors have organized remedial 
classes for deficient trainees. These 
classes are conducted during study peri- 
ods. Due to the devotion and sacrifice 
of the faculty, a number of trainees, who 
otherwise would have been separated 
from the program, are doing satisfac- 
tory work. Several, because of faculty 
help, have climbed from the bottom 
rung of the scholastic ladder to the top. 
The unit has been exceptionally free 
from disciplinary problems. This has 
resulted in large part from the careful 
selection of the trainees by the Army. 
However, the constant vigilance of 
the administrative personnel over the 
trainees and the interest of the adminis- 
tration in their problems and the high 
esteem in which the administration itself 
is held by the trainees have played no 
small part in producing this good result. 




















HE trainee personnel is organized 

on a provisional battalion basis, con- 
sisting of Company A and Company B. 
The companies, platoons, et cetera, are 
commanded by trainee officers who have 
the authority and responsibility proper 
to their command, during a two-week 
tenure. The military feature of each 
week is the formal Friday review and 
parade. Officers for the succeeding two- 
week period are announced at the Fri- 
day review. The commandant, attended 
by a staff made up of the retiring stu- 
dent battalion commanders, inspects the 
trainees at these reviews. 

Each week a competition between 
Company A and Company B is held. 
Scoring is based on such points as drill- 
ing, quarters inspection, personal in- 
spection, and promptness at formations. 
The winning company is designated 
as the color company for parades for 
the following week and receives such 
other privileges as the commandant may 
direct. 

Demerits for infractions of rules and 
regulations are imposed on trainees ac- 
cording to a set schedule. A trainee who 
receives two demerits in one week is 
deprived of the next week-end privi- 
leges. A trainee who receives five de- 
merits in the course of a term is re- 
quired to appear before the comman- 
dant and show cause why he should 
not be separated from the program. The 
Demerit System has proved itself to 
be a decided incentive to maintenance 
of good military discipline. 

Upon the completion of each three- 
week period, all trainees failing in any 
subject or falling below a “C” average 
are required to appear before the Clas- 
sification Board, made up of the com- 
mandant, or the executive officer, the 
classification officer, and the faculty 
coordinator. This Board makes every 
effort to gain insight into the problems 
of each deficient trainee, suggests reme- 
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dies, offers encouragement, occasionally 
issues an ultimatum, and also occasion- 
ally decides that the interests of the 
Army, the unit, and the trainee will be 
better served if the trainee is separated 
from the program. No trainee is sepa- 
rated for scholastic reasons until his 
case has been conscientiously and thor- 
oughly analyzed by this Board. 

In considering cases, the Board is 
aided by objective data, such as test 
scores, previous educational records, 
and the recommendations of professors. 
Such information enables the Board 
to make an accurate estimate of the 
trainee’s capabilities and limitations and 
to reach a decision fair to the objectives 
of the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram and the trainee concerned. Oc- 
casionally, faculty procedures or meth- 
ods which the Board thinks should be 
improved or changed are brought to 
light. The faculty has been most re- 
ceptive of suggestions offered by the 
Board. 


BEFORE the opening of each twelve- 

week period, trainees of each term 
are sectioned according to the three fol- 
lowing norms: the previous academic 
records of the trainees, the Army Gen- 
eral Classification Test scores, and the 
American Council of Education Test 
scores. Since instructors in each de- 
partment move ahead according to a 
prearranged schedule, the Classification 
Board may change a trainee who is ex- 
periencing difficulty in one section to 
another in which he will receive re- 
medial instruction. Such instruction is 
given during study periods assigned to 
the section to which the trainee is trans- 
ferred. 

That the Army General Classification 
Test scores and the American Council 
of Education Test scores are valid 
norms for selection and sectioning of 
trainees and have prognostic value is 
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shown by studies made under the di- 
rection of the classification officer at 
the conclusion of the last twelve-week 
period. These studies demonstrate a 
good correlation of test scores with aca- 
demic achievement as evidenced by pro- 
fessors’ grades. Moreover, these studies 
show that the test scores of trainees 
separated for academic reasons cluster 
around a definitely lower mean average 
than the scores of those who success- 
fully completed the term. 


Recognition of academic achievement 
is given to deserving trainees at the con- 
clusion of each term. At that time an 
official bulletin is issued by the comman- 
dant giving Very Special Commen- 
dation to trainees who have maintained 
a 3.00 average ; Special Commendation 
to trainees with averages between 2.50 
and 2.99; and Commendation to those 
with averages between 2.00 and 2.49. 
This bulletin is posted on the official 
board. Duplicate copies are given to 
the commended trainees and ordinarily 
are sent by them to their parents. Let- 
ters have been received from several 
high school principals stating that they 
have seen the bulletins and are proud 
of the continued success of their former 
students. 


In addition to this formal recognition 
of scholastic merit, special privileges 
are, from time to time, extended to 
trainees with excellent grades. The 
policy of the University and Military 
Headquarters to extend every possible 
motivation for ‘academic achievement 
has produced very worth-while results. 


—— interfering with sched- 
uled classes and study periods, 
various types of diversion are afforded 
the trainees. During the last twelve- 
week period, a recital by John Charles 
Thomas, a Saturday evening banquet 
at the Masquers Club in Hollywood, 
sponsored by Mr. Jack Warner, a num- 
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ber of USO moving-picture shows, sev- 
eral stage shows, and one dance served 
to give the trainees needed relaxation. 


A band, composed entirely of trainees 
and directed by a trainee, provides 
music for the parades and reviews. The 
instruments and music are furnished by 
the University. 

A formal graduation ceremony and 
banquet for trainees who successfully 
complete Term 3 of Basic Engineering 
are planned for late January. 

Physical training in Unit 3938 has 
produced excellent results. All trainees, 
except those on the sick list, make the 
two and one-half mile cross-country run 
and the 440-yard obstacle run once each 
week. These, with the other standard 
Army physical training activities, round 
out a well-balanced program. The re- 
sults of the Army Service Forces Physi- 
cal Efficiency Test are indicative of 
the general improvement shown in all 
physical training activities. This test 
was given at the beginning and the end 
of the last term with the following aver- 
age results: 


Test Results Results 
at Beginning at End 
of Term of Term 
Pu Ue... 20.4 27.7 
S| ae 30.5 50.2 
¢ Bo) eenceee 5.4 6.8 
Burpee (20 Sec.) 10.0 12.2 
300 Yards Run.... 42.0 Sec. 41.4 Sec. 


HE Army Specialized Training 

Program again has brought to the 
foreground the debatable proposition 
to which many modern educators are 
dedicated, namely, that it is academi- 
cally unsound for college students to 
carry more than sixteen or seventeen 
semester hours. While granting that 
the objectives of the Army Specialized 
Training Program are somewhat differ- 
ent from those of peace-time education 
and are realized in different ways, and 
that trainees, because of their restricted 

















status, are able to carry heavier study 
loads than peace-time college students, 
yet it seems that the program has shown 
rather definitely that even under peace- 
time conditions and with normal edu- 
cational objectives the capacities and 
potentialities of students could be better 
exercised than heretofore. 


Proper motivation and rigid control 
of time are responsible for the success 
of the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram. So, it seems, would proper 
motivation and greater control of time 
make possible the successful carrying 
by peace-time students of heavier study 
loads than in the past. 

The excellent results obtained by the 
work of the Classification Board at 
Loyola have convinced us that such a 
board should function regularly when 
peace-time conditions are restored. Ci- 
vilian grades are issued at mid-term and 
at the end of the term. Our experience 
with the Army Specialized Training 
Program seems to prove that two ad- 
ditional issuances of grades would be 
extremely productive of good scholastic 
results, provided that a board similar to 
the Classification Board functioned im- 
mediately after each issuance of grades. 


At Brigham Young 
University 
4 By JOSEPH K. NICHOLES 


g ieee Army Specialized Training 
Unit 3959 is an integrated part of 
Brigham Young University. In class- 
room, laboratory, and extracurricular 
activity the men of this unit are a vigor- 
ous group of Y-college men and United 
States soldiers. They attend semi- 
weekly general assemblies, lyceum num- 
bers, athletic events, and social functions 
to the extent allowed by the demands 
of their student-military program. Uni- 
versity traditions are accepted as a part 
of the day’s work. The Y-Women’s 
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Dames Club has welcomed the wives of 
married cadets. 

The University proposes a happy and 
profitable year for the cadets and in re- 
turn expects an equally valuable contri- 
bution to its cosmopolitan life. Strict 
military discipline, complete devotion 
to studies six days per week, vigorous 
daily physical exercise, abundant whole- 
some food, and a character-building 
spiritual atmosphere in the majestic 
Rockies on a beautiful campus are the 
basis for ASTP and BYU. When com- 
mandant, cadet, and teacher have fin- 
ished a hard-pressed program through 
the week, they find rejuvenation in the 
dramatic songs of Robert Weede and 
Dusolina Giannini of the Metropolitan 
Opera, of Joseph Szigeti, violinist, of 
the Roth String Quartet, of the Don 
Cossack Chorus, and of the Utah State 
Symphony Orchestra—the lyceum 
course of the autumn term. 

In all academic work the cadets are 
by themselves in lecture, quiz, and lab- 
oratory exercise. Civilian students pur- 
sue comparable instruction under some 
teachers who also instruct the cadets— 
but in different classes. Between classes 
and study periods, the organized sec- 
tions of cadets march rhythmically to 
their own whistling or singing of folk 
song or Army marching verse. They 
add masculine zest and varied interest 
to campus life. 

The ASTU 3959 was activated on 
Brigham Young University campus 
August 2, 1943. Class work began Au- 
gust 9. The first week of the new 
trainees on the campus was devoted to 
military classification and university 
orientation. In the orientation program, 
each subject to be studied was surveyed 
by the head of the department or his 
representative. Picture shows and gen- 
eral lectures on University traditions 
and regulations were presented. In the 
daily general assemblies, fine music was 
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rendered and able addresses on current 
social and professional subjects closely 
related to the Army academic program 
were presented. 

From the inception of the Basic E-1 
Program, the Military officers, faculty, 
and student-soldiers have accepted their 
responsibilities seriously. It is assumed 
that good teaching, devoted studying, 
and efficient management are basic re- 
quirements. 


A WEEKLY report is submitted by 
each teacher on each student. This 
report emphasizes absences and evident 
failures. At the end of each three-week 
period, teachers submit grades for each 
student in each subject. These grades 
are assembled and submitted to the 
Scholarship Committee, whose business 
it is to evaluate the ability and perform- 
ance of each cadet. 

The Scholarship Committee has made 
an arbitrary evaluation of the subjects 
in Basic Engineering as follows: phys- 
ics, 3 points; mathematics, 3 points; 
chemistry, 2 points; geography, Eng- 
lish, history, and physical training, each 
1 point ; and the AGCT score, 1 point; 
total, 13 weighted points. Those cadets 
who do unsatisfactory work totaling 
three weighted points or more are 
brought before the Scholarship Com- 
mittee for a personal interview. Cadets 
doing unsatisfactory work in less than 
three weighted points of subject matter 
are notified by a courteous letter only. 
After the Committee personally inter- 
views the failing cadet, a judgment is 
made by the Scholarship Committee on 
the cadet’s ability to succeed with the 
AST Program. No student is recom- 
mended to the commandant for dis- 
missal from the Army unit without a 
personal interview. 

The Scholarship Committee consists 
of the ASTP director of instruction, 
the deans of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, the dean of the College of Fine 
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Arts, the head of the Psychology De- 
partment, and one of the military staff 
officers appointed by the commandant. 

The University has registered each 
cadet on its permanent records. He is 
issued academic credit for all completed 
work : twenty quarter hours for the first 
term, twenty-one for the second term, 
and twenty for the third term in the 
regular subjects of the University cata- 
logue. When the cadets transfer to 
other institutions for advanced or differ- 
ent training, they carry with them tran- 
scripts of credits from Brigham Young 
University. 


At Pasadena Junior 


College 
4 By JAMES P. O'MARA 


ASADENA Junior College STAR 

Unit 3906 opened on May 4, 1943, 
with 500 trainees. These trainees, who 
came from all over the Ninth Corps 
Area, were housed in the gyms, the 
shops, and the Home Economics Build- 
ing, these buildings having adequate 
housing facilities for 1,000 trainees. 

The housing problem is an easy one 
at Pasadena Junior College West Cam- 
pus because the entire plant has been 
given over to the ASTP. A large cafe- 
teria and kitchen provide ample eating 
and cooking facilities. There is no 
crowding or waiting to get to the tables. 
It is not even necessary to have a split 
shift for meals, since there is room for 
the entire unit at one time. In the gym 
there are a swimming pool and shower 
facilities sufficient to care for 1,900 
regular college students. 

Although the STAR unit started 
with 500, it was increased on July 1 
to 1,100; then on September 15 it was 
decreased to 600 in order to make room 
for 500 Basic 1’s; and, finally, on De- 
cember 6 it was discontinued entirely 
at Pasadena so that the school might be 
transformed into a Basic unit of 1,000. 











HILE we were glad to have a 

large Basic unit, yet there was a 
feeling of regret at giving up the STAR, 
not only because it was our first Army 
unit, but principally because we saw in 
it a great educational opportunity for 
service to the trainee who had been out 
of school for some time. 

The purpose of the STAR unit is 
twofold: (1) to reclassify the trainees 
properly and (2) to provide a needed 
review. 

The trainee comes to the STAR unit 
from the Army center. He has been 
selected by a military board because of 
his educational background and test 
scores—although the men on this board 
do not always have the educational point 
of view. The STAR Board, on the 
other hand, is made up of an Army 
officer and three instructors who actu- 
ally are engaged in teaching. 

When the trainee appears before the 
STAR Board, his entire school record 
and all test scores are in the hands of 
the members of the Board. This pro- 
cedure gives not only a sound basis for 
placement but also an excellent oppor- 
tunity for counseling. Some of the best 
counseling the writer has ever seen has 
been done by the group of men on one 
of these boards. Certainly, our schools 


can profit much from the experience of 
the STAR Boards. 

The second purpose of the STAR 
unit, that of serving as a refresher 
course, is an important educational 
function, in that the school takes the 
individual from where he is, education- 
ally speaking, and leads him on from 
that point. Many trainees have been out 
of school for two or three years. Since 
they have had very little opportunity to 
apply their high school mathematics or 
science, much has been forgotten. With 
a good review, or refresher course as 
the Army calls it, the trainees’ chances 
of success are very greatly increased. 
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After the trainee had been classed by 
the Board as Term 1, 2, 4, and so forth, 
he is placed in a refresher course that 
will help him in the term for which he 
has qualified. In no case are trainees 
of different terms placed in the same 
class. Educationally speaking, it would 
be as bad to put Term 1 and 2 trainees 
in the same refresher course as it would 
be to put together in the same class 
groups of students with different edu- 


‘cational experience. At Pasadena, also, 


we have grouped students of equal abili- 
ties, this being made possible by the 
scheduling of a number of sections in 
the same period. 

Although most of the STAR trainees 
at Pasadena Junior College were pre- 
paring for Engineering, yet there were a 
considerable number in Language clas- 
sifications. For these, a special program 
was set up not only to include the lan- 
guage of the trainee’s choice, but also 
to include the area study. This area 
study included courses in the history, 
economics, and geography, not only of 
the country whose language was being 
studied but also of adjoining countries. 

Many former trainees have written 
to the instructors of the refresher course 
telling how much their study in STAR 
classes has helped in their later work. 
Of the first 200 trainees who left STAR 
Unit 3906 for their Basic training, only 
four failed to make good. This shows 
that for this group, at least, the two 
functions of the STAR unit—namely, 
those of classification and refreshing— 
were successfully achieved. 


HE Basic phase of the ASTP con- 

sists of three twelve-week terms. 
During these three terms, the trainee 
studies mathematics, physics, chemis- 
try, geography, English, and history. 
In addition, he must take six hours per 
week of physical education and five 
hours per week of military science and 
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tactics. These add up to thirty-five 
hours per week. The only change from 
term to term is that chemistry requires 
three hours in Term 1 and six hours in 
Term 2, with engineering drawing being 
substituted for chemistry in Term 3. 
One hour per week is dropped from the 
English, history, and mathematics pro- 
grams after the first term. 

The ASTP is organized in sections 
of twenty-eight. For administrative 
reasons each period has a number of sec- 
tions, it being possible after the classes 
get going to transfer trainees of equal 
ability and experience from section to 
section without disrupting an individual 
trainees’ program in other subjects. 
Trainees spend all vacant periods in the 
study hall, study halls being compul- 
sory from 7 to 9:30 p. m. every evening 
except Saturday. 

The trainee, obviously, has a very 
busy life. He has but little time for 
social and recreational activities; yet, 
for the most part, the trainees are a 
happy contented group, recognizing that 
they have a task to do—a task assigned 
by their country. They are willing to 
make whatever sacrifices of their time 
are required to prepare each day’s work. 
Most of the trainees, coming as they 
do from different parts of the country, 
are anxious to see Southern California. 
For this reason they usually spend the 
week-end away from the Campus. A 
few Saturday night dances, motion pic- 
tures, plays, and entertainments consti- 
tute the formal social and recreational 
program of the trainees. 


WO committees on correlation in 

Basic courses have been set up at 
Pasadena Junior College—one in the 
fields of mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry, and the other in the academic 
areas of geography, history, and Eng- 
lish. At a later time a committee will 
be formed to correlate the two groups of 
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subjects named above. Too frequently 
in education there is such an emphasis 
on individual departments that the work 
of each department is carried on with- 
out any relation to the work of the other 
department, this leading to a waste of 
time and effort. For this reason we 
have placed much emphasis on corre- 
lation. 

Frequent consultation meetings have 
been held by various groups of instruc- 
tors. The chemistry and physics facul- 
ties have discussed the question of 
where specific topics should be treated 
and what emphasis is to be placed on - 
certain phases of a specific subject, such 
as the gas laws, for example. 

The greatest need for correlation has 
been in the fields of mathematics and 
physics. Physics, as usually taught in 
the college and university, presupposes 
not only a working knowledge of trigo- 
nometry as well as a comprehension of 
algebra principles and processes, but 
also a knowledge of how to apply mathe- 
matic formulas. On account of their 
limited experience, but few of the 
trainees are so prepared. It was evi- 
dent from the beginning, therefore, that 
something unorthodox had to be done. 


The Mathematics Department sug- 
gested the giving of algebra and trigo- 
nometry on alternate days. While there 
are many inherent weaknesses in this 
arrangement, it served as an expedient 
measure. This, however, did not solve 
all the problems. The next step was to 
obtain a tentative topic schedule from 
both departments. 

These schedules were the result of 
the codperative efforts of several mem- 
bers of each department and constituted 
what was considered to be an ideal 
arrangement of topics to be covered. 
Physics teachers suggested possible ar- 
rangements of topics in algebra and 
trigonometry, the mathematics instruc- 








tor accepting those suggestions that 
were feasible from the viewpoint of 
good procedure in mathematical in- 
struction. Physics instructors then re- 
arranged the order of their physics 
topics so that the trainee would be able 
to apply his mathematical knowledge at 
once. This close coordination increased 
the trainee’s chances of success in both 
mathematics and physics. 


The committee for codrdination in 
the fields of English, history, geogra- 
phy, and military science explored the 
following possibilities : 

1. That written work assigned in history, 


geography, and military science should be cor- 
rected, graded, and discussed in English. 


2. That drill in note-taking, with discussion 
on notes taken in history, geography, and 
military science, should be taken up early in 
the Term 1 English. 


3. That reading analysis should be taken 
up early in English so that application could 
be made in other fields. 


4. That subject matter assignments which 
would carry over into other areas should be 
given in English for reading analysis. 

Of the above possibilities the follow- 
ing have been achieved, all of us recog- 
nizing that we have only made a begin- 
ning. 

1. One history paper was used also as an 
English assignment. 


2. The History Department and the English 
Department used the same text for reading 
assignments on three duplicate articles in 
Term 1. 


3. Note taking and reading analysis were 
taken up formally early in English Term 1 
work. Reading analysis was taken up exten- 
sively in Term 2 work. 


4. English assignments provided back- 
ground reading for military science. 


‘TH trainees have made a very 

favorable impression on the people 
of our community. Hundreds of invi- 
tations to individual trainees were ex- 
tended for both Thanksgiving and 
Christmas dinner. The instructors not 
only are enthusiastic about their present 
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work with the trainees but are hoping 
that the National Government will set 
up an educational program after the 
war, in which program it may be their 
privilege to serve the returning soldiers 
in an educational capacity. The facili- 
ties of our plant are most complete and 
are well suited to an after-the-war 
program. 


At Pomona College 
4 By E. WILSON LYON 


OMONA College may be taken as 

an illustration of what the war and 
the coming of military programs have 
meant to a small, well-established liberal 
arts college on the Pacific Coast. In 
peace time, Pomona College had a nor- 
mal enrollment of approximately 800 
students, with men composing slightly 
more than half the total. Today the 
College is serving 485 civilian students 
and approximately 500 soldiers. 

Since February 15, Pomona has been 
giving instruction in a basic premeteor- 
ology course for a detachment of the 
Army Air Forces. On June 14, we be- 
gan instruction in the Basic Engineer- 
ing curriculum and in the Foreign Area 
and Language curriculum of the Army 
Specialized Training Program. Our 
work in Foreign Area and Language 
includes French, Spanish, Japanese, and 
Chinese and instruction in the appropri- 
ate areas. 

The College had a background of 
military experience that greatly facili- 
tated the reception of the Army Special- 
ized Training Unit. Through our work 
with the premeteorology detachment we 
had already confronted many of the 
problems arising from the Government 
programs, particularly the negotiation 
of contracts. Furthermore, since 1918, 
Pomona had maintained an ROTC 
unit, from which we had gained an in- 
sight into many military questions. The 
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commandant of the ROTC, a member 
of our faculty since 1941, was placed 
in command of the Army Specialized 
Training Program at the College. From 
him and his staff and from the lieu- 
tenant commanding the premeteor- 
ology detachment, the College has had 
the very finest cooperation. The dual 
army civilian administration entailed 
by the training programs has operated 
smoothly and efficiently. 


OMONA is a residential institution 

in which nearly 90 per cent of the 
students live in dormitories owned and 
operated by the College. The principal 
residence halls for men constitute a unit 
at one side of the campus, and the entire 
unit was assigned to the trainees. The 
men’s campus, which normally housed 
285 men and had dining accommo- 
dations for over 400, was ideal for Army 
purposes. The installation of double- 
deck beds in the dormitory and the in- 
auguration of cafeteria service in the 
dining hall vastly augmented the ca- 
pacity of these facilities. 

Complete separation has been main- 
tained in the living accommodations of 
the trainees and civilian men. Fortu- 
nately the College possessed a small 
men’s dormitory in another area of the 
campus, and this was assigned to ci- 
vilian men. All civilian students take 
their meals in the dining halls on the 
women’s campus. 

The organization of an adequate 
faculty for a group of trainees larger 
than our regular enrollment of men im- 
posed serious problems. The speed and 
relative ease with which these problems 
were solved is evidence of the flexibility 
of a liberal college in times of crisis. 
The staffs of the science departments 
were already overtaxed by their duties 
in the premeteorology program, and 
there were no remaining members of 
the faculty who could be converted to 
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these fields. A number of faculty were 
able to step from their own specialties, 
however, and instruct in geography or 
American history. But despite the full- 
est use of the regular Pomona faculty, 
we had to seek a large supplemen- 
tary staff in a number of departments, 
particularly physics, English, Spanish, 
French, Chinese, and Japanese. A spe- 
cial faculty was organized for the mili- 
tary programs, and all appointments to 
this faculty were made on a temporary 
basis. 

The Army Specialized Program at 
Pomona College is administered by 
William E. Nicholl, dean of students, 
who serves as coordinator. Dr. Chester 
G. Jaeger, the chairman of the Mathe- 
matics Department, is director of the 
Basic Engineering curriculum. Dr. 
J. W. Crowell, professor of Romance 
languages, is directing the program in 
the European Area and Language work, 
and Dr. Kenneth Duncan, professor of 
economics, is directing the Oriental 
Area and Language program. As co- 
ordinator, Dean Nicholl serves as chair- 
man of a board in which are associated 
with him the directors of the three indi- 
vidual programs. 


HE curriculum is well conceived 

and has met a favorable response 
from our faculty. The subjects given 
in Basic Engineering are essentially 
those that would be offered in a fresh- 
man course where the emphasis was 
primarily on science. 

Some of the work, however, notably 
mathematics, is much more advanced 
than that customarily given in the first 
year in college. Geography is the only 
subject in the Basic curriculum not 
usually taught in liberal arts colleges, 
and it seems likely that the emphasis 
now being given it by the armed forces 
will lead to its introduction in all col- 
leges and universities. The inclusion of 












American history in the Basic program 
will strengthen the current campaign 
to make this a required subject in all 
institutions of higher learning. 

The Foreign Area and Language cur- 
riculum has given dramatic develop- 
ment to ideas which were just begin- 
ning to emerge in the teaching of lan- 
guages and the social sciences. This 
unified approach to the language and 
culture of a people commends itself at 
once as logical and practicable. Our ex- 
perience with this curriculum has been 
stimulating and most encouraging, and 
the response of the trainees has been 
highly gratifying. The intensive method 
of teaching language seems destined to 
leave a permanent effect on language in- 
struction in the United States. The 
combination of language with such 
studies as history, economics, politics, 
and geography foreshadows the inaugu- 
ration of concentration programs in 
“area studies” in future college cur- 
ricula. 

The tensions of war and the regula- 
tions under which the trainees live 
render comparisons with peace-time ac- 
complishments very difficult. In ability, 
the trainees seem the equal of men nor- 
mally enrolled at Pomona. The demo- 
cratic selection, which is one of the most 
encouraging phases of the program, 
naturally has produced a more diversi- 
fied social group than that usually en- 
rolled in a privately endowed college. 
Some of the first men sent us were not 
well qualified for the Basic Engineer- 
ing program, but later arrivals indicate 
more refined procedures in the STAR 
units. The most difficult problems for 
the faculty have arisen with men who 
resented being assigned to college and 
wished to go immediately into the 
theater of action. Perhaps a system of 
volunteering for specialized training 
was impractical, but it is inevitable that 
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the present plan will result in some 
men’s refusing to do very effective work. 


S far as a civilian can judge, the 

Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram as now instituted is well designed 
to achieve the Army’s objects. The Basic 
Engineering work is a sound gateway 
to other scientific and technical train- 
ing. The Area and Language curricu- 
lum should give us the best informed 
group of American soldiers ever to set 
foot on foreign soil. 

The Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram will not revolutionize American 
education, as some have suggested, but 
it will leave some beneficial effects. It 
will result in some change in the cur- 
riculum and in methods of instruction. 
Experience in the program should give 
institutions and faculty members a 
clearer perception of the fundamental 
purposes of a college education. Al- 
though its purpose is preparation for 
war, the Army Specialized Program 
is, incidentally, furnishing thousands of 
young men with an education equally 
useful for civilian life. 


At the University of 


Oregon 
4 By WILL V. NORRIS 


HE Army Specialized Training 

Program has produced many 
changes in the University of Oregon. 
The most remarkable is the result of 
the heavy emphasis placed on subject 
matter requiring exact knowledge. The 
focus has been sharpened so that extra- 
curricular activities virtually do not ap- 
pear, but the necessity for fundamental 
training in the basic fields (chemistry, 
English composition, geography, his- 
tory, mathematics, physics, and foreign 
languages) is crystal-sharp. A strong 
program carried on by the School of 
Physical Education has brought out not 
only the importance of body building, 
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but also the possibility of achieving and 
maintaining a high degree of physical 
fitness. The other changes will appear 
as the entire program is surveyed. 


The plan by which the Army Special- 
ized Training is fitted into the structure 
of the University has a few necessary 
essentials : 


First of all, the teaching program is 
an integral part of the College of Liberal 
Arts under an academic director, two 
associate directors, and one assistant 
director. To the academic director is 
assigned responsibility for all schedules, 
approval of the teaching staff, assign- 
ment of rooms, grades, pay rolls, and 
general administration. Academic de- 
partments carry on the actual teaching. 

Second, the business manager of the 
University handles, with the assistance 
of the director of dormitories, the di- 
rector of the health service, and the 
superintendent of the physical plant, 
all arrangements for messing, housing, 
medical care, and accounting. With this 
fairly simple machinery, approximately 
1,000 trainees in three classifications are 
cared for. 


Third, trainees have access to the 
regular counseling services of the Uni- 
versity (dean of personnel, dean of men, 
dean of women, et cetera). The dean of 
women, for example, has in many cases 
found suitable living quarters for fami- 
lies of trainees moving to Eugene. The 
entire plan is adapted to the trainee 
through standard military procedure 
that makes the company commanders 
the advisers in charge of academic prob- 
lems under the academic director and 
of military problems under the rules of 
the armed forces. 

The military aspects of the program 
are directed by the commandant, Major 
W. S. Averill, under whom is Cap- 
tain Charles D. Cable, detachment com- 
mander for the AAFTTC. In command 
of the four companies of the AST 
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Program are Captain F. W. Beckman 
(Company A), Captain W. W. Patter- 
son (Company B), Captain P. C. Peter- 
son (Company C), Lt. J. B. Sullivan 
(Company D). The AST Program has 
a unit of Pre-engineering, and a unit of 
Foreign Area and Languages. The 
AAFTTC is in the Premeteorology “C” 
program. 

Relations between the military and 
the academic are maintained on a high 
plane largely because of the efficient 
functioning of the Classification Boards. 
The AST Board—consisting of Major 
C. C. Woodbury (chairman), Lt. J. C. 
Sisson (classification officer), and the 
academic director—and the AAFTTC 
Board—consisting of Captain C. D. 
Cable (chairman), Lt. Max H. Punches, 
and the academic director— supervise 
the disposition of the trainee, subject 
to the approval of the commandant. 
Through these boards, delinquents un- 
suitable for advancement (either for 
academic or military reasons) are elimi- 
nated; and other trainees are warned 
or have the loads of their programs ad- 
justed. Experience shows that these 
boards have been able to save some good 
men. Many problems produced by the 
entire situation are discussed, and solved 
whenever possible, by these boards. 

The mechanics for handling the men 
directly are simplified by very sensible 
organization. Approximately twenty- 
five men compose a section which oper- 
ates as a unit, marching to class to- 
gether, and otherwise working as a sec- 
tion unit, under a section leader (acting 
sergeant ) and an assistant section leader 
(acting corporal). These unit leaders 
are carefully chosen as follows: from 
the top eight men of each section on the 
basis of academic grades, the company 
commander selects four ; then the chair- 
man of the Classification Board, with 
the approval of the commandant, makes 
the final selection from these four. This 
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method has found leaders who have a 
sense of responsibility and for whom 
the men have respect. 

The general University reaction to 
the program is good. The spirit of the 
trainees is excellent. When the pendu- 
lum of public opinion swings toward 
victory, the men develop jitters because 
they fear peace will come too soon for 
them to see action ; when popular senti- 
ment is pessimistic the morale improves. 
Every man wants to do his part. The 
faculty have responded well to the pro- 
gram and to the men in it. The civilian 
population of Eugene and the Uni- 
versity studentbody have shown their 
acceptance of the boys in uniform by 
sharing with them social events, dances, 
concerts, games, and small parties. 
These wholesome attitudes no doubt 
have assisted in keeping to a minimum 
all disciplinary problems—a creditable 
comment on both soldiers and com- 
munity. 


HE following summary of construc- 

tive criticism is offered toward the 
improvement of an already satisfactory 
program : 

1. Men in Term 1 of chemistry have 
a real difficulty in understanding the ma- 
terial. In the opinion of all who deal 
with this part of the program, an ad- 
ditional laboratory section would go far 
toward providing an opportunity to 
make this content clear. 

2. Experience shows that when study 
periods are properly supervised, the 
entire program is benefited. 

3. During the first term, a Repeat 
Section was offered, which seemed to 
be the largest factor in saving 77 per 
cent of the men who otherwise would 
have been eliminated for academic rea- 
sons. These men saved have done better 
than average work in regular sections 
since taking the repeat work. This ar- 
rangement should be continued. 
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4, Especially should the relations be- 
tween mathematics and physics and 
between history, speech, and geography 
be brought out by the correlation of 
teaching in these fields so that trainees 
might see better how the entire program 
is unified. 

5. More frequent meetings of the 
academic director, the associate di- 


. rectors, and the assistant director would 


go a long way toward reaching solutions 
of problems. 

6. Prior to Term 1, a two-week 
period should be devoted to the review 
of elementary mathematics, with the end 
in view of improving the quality of the 
entire term’s work. 


N[ BOUGRT has been given to the 
effect upon the University of the 
termination of the AST Program, but 
no decisive conclusions have been 
reached because the factors are so 
variable. Undoubtedly, the intensive 
method of teaching will have a stimu- 
lating effect, particularly on those de- 
partments handling the program—and 
indirectly upon the remaining depart- 
ments of the University. It is an ex- 
perience in which all of us are keenly 
interested. 


At the University of 


Nevada 
4 By FREDERICK WOOD 


HE ASTP course in Basic Engi- 

neering began at the University of 
Nevada in September, 1943. Our prob- 
lem was the same as that of many other 
institutions, for many of the younger 
faculty men in the Departments of 
Mathematics and Physics had entered 
the armed forces or other war work. 
Our own individual difficulties were 
complicated also by the fact that we had 
already on the campus a substantial 
number of aviation students in the 
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Army Air Forces College Training Pro- 
gram. In order to provide instruction 
for the aviation students in Mathematics 
and Physics, we had exhausted about 
all the talent in our staff. Some ad- 
ditional talent was discovered in other 
departments, however, and, by arrang- 
ing for classes in the physics laboratory 
at every hour in the day, we finally over- 
came the difficulty and embarked on the 
program. 

We had no Department of Geography 
before the war and thus were faced with 
the problem of creating that department 
since geography is required in both the 
AAF and AST programs. The new 
department drew men from geology, bi- 
ology, psychology, and economics, and 
has developed into a very satisfactory 
organization. Although many institu- 
tions have sufficient English and history 
teachers for the program, we have had 
to plan very carefully in these depart- 
ments because both subjects are in the 
AAF and AST programs. 

For the sake of good administration, 
all our academic work for both civilian 
and army students is under the super- 
vision of a single academic director. We 
have planned a good counseling pro- 
gram for the AST students, however, 
which is administered by the dean of the 
College of Engineering. Every effort 
is made to enable the men to make 
proper adjustments and to help them 
with their difficulties in time to prevent 
their elimination from the program. 
We feel that our counseling system has 
aided materially in keeping very low 
the number of men eliminated from the 
program. 


T the same time we have offered 
the Service programs, we have en- 
deavored, as have other institutions, to 
preserve the necessary offerings for ci- 
vilian students. 
As our civilian enrollment has de- 
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creased, we have increased the army 
enrollment, keeping our total enroll- 
ment about the same as in normal times. 
We have added but few temporary in- 
structors to our staff. Thus, we have 
been able to maintain good academic 
standards, and we anticipate little diffi- 
culty in changing to a peace-time basis 
after the war. Because of the loss of 
faculty members to other phases of the 
war effort, the remaining instructors 
are very busy, but they are happy to be 
able to contribute so definitely to win- 
ning the war. 


At the University of California, 
Los Angeles 
4 By ROBERT W. WEBB 


RMY Specialized Training was in- 
augurated on the Los Angeles 
Campus of the University of California 
on May 3, 1943, with an assignment 
in Curriculum BE-1l, Basic Training 
(Engineering). The unit was expanded 
by the addition of Curriculum 704, Area 
Language, on August 9, 1943, and ex- 
panded again on October 30 for the 
acceptance of ROTC trainees. The 
Area Language unit encompasses both 
European and Asiatic studies. The 
AST is not synchronized with the Uni- 
versity calendar; civilian and Navy 
classes are on fifteen-week terms. 

The Service programs—Air Forces, 
Army, and Navy—are each under a co- 
ordinator, appointed by the president 
from the faculty and directly responsi- 
ble to him for the administration of the 
program. The codrdinator of the AST 
supervises the academic work, acts as 
liaison between the commandant, the 
faculty, the regular University adminis- 
tration, and the public. The coordinator 
likewise is the expediter of all problems 
of trainee, faculty, and administration. 
In the local unit he serves also on the 
Classification Board. 














In Basic Training the codrdinator 
acts as curriculum director and works 
directly with the departments involved 
in organizing the class work. Each de- 
partment, in turn, has a course super- 
visor, appointed by the departmental 
chairman, who acts in liaison between 
the several faculty members teaching 
in his department and the coordinator. 
All academic matters clear through the 
course supervisor, conferences being 
held regularly between course super- 
visors and the codrdinator. 

In Area-Language, the codrdinator 
appointed a Committee on Curriculum 
under the direction of Professor M. W. 
Graham, chairman of the Department 
of Political Science. This Committee, 
directly responsible to the codrdinater, 
plans and supervises the curricula for 
both European and Asiatic Area and 
Language study. Representatives from 
each Area and Language department 
serve on the Committee. 

Our chief problems have been with 
housing and feeding and with the 
changing regulations, which seemingly 
are inevitable in an organization as 
large as the Army. Since ours is an 
urban school with neither dormitories 
nor central dining halls, the local prob- 
lem has been solved by the leasing of 
apartments and fraternities for housing 
and by transforming halls for the pur- 
pose for messing. 


preagry of the accelerated tempo 
of the AST, Basic classes gener- 
ally have been organized in smaller 
units than in the civilian program. In 
some departments, like Physics, where 
additional staff of proper and ade- 
quate training is unobtainable, lecture 
classes have been held to sizes normal 
for civilian sections ; however, a lower 
faculty-trainee ratio has been main- 
tained in laboratory, quiz, and recitation 
hours. In physics laboratory, one staff 
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member is present full time for each six- 
teen trainees; in chemistry laboratory, 
there is one staff member for each thir- 
teen trainees. In the laboratories in 
both physics and chemistry, each trainee 
must perform each experiment himself, 
on individual apparatus. In all class 
work the lecture-quiz, recitation method 
is employed. Quiz and recitation sec- 
tions in history, English, physics, and 
chemistry are limited to thirty, but they 
usually average much less. 


In the Area-Language curriculum, 
the language classes are organized on 
the curriculum requirement of five 
hours of syntax and twelve hours of 
language drill. Area studies have been 
divided into weekly periods of three 
hours each for the nine months’ study in 
anthropology and/or sociology, geogra- 
phy, and political science or history. 

The emphasis in all Area courses is 
essentially (a) general (Term 4), (b) 
continental (Term 5), (c) country of 
language studied (Term 6). The se- 
quence for each subject is identical 
through the three terms, so that the 
trainee is concentrating in all Area sub- 
jects on the same phase simultaneously. 
The only variation is in political science 
and in history of Europe, where a gen- 
eral treatment of the history of Europe 
from 1848 to 1914 is included in Term 4 
and where the political science of the 
continent and the countries of the lan- 
guage studied, 1914 to the present, is 
included in Terms 5 and 6, respectively. 

In addition to the nine hours in Area, 
the professors in charge of each Area 
subject meet with the European and 
Asiatic trainees in alternate weeks for 
a proseminar, where the work of the 
past fortnight is discussed and applied to 
some current event of strategic impor- 
tance, with the Area faculty acting as 
a panel. The language instructors and 
drillmasters also are invited to the pro- 
seminar panel. In some cases, classes 
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in Area are now being conducted in the 
language of the trainees’ study. 

No special AST faculty has been ap- 
pointed for the local group. All mem- 
bers of any department involved par- 
ticipate in the program. From some 
viewpoints, largely administrative, this 
is less desirable than to appoint an 
“AST faculty.” Trainees, on our plan, 
must adapt themselves from term to 
term to different methods, personalities, 
and disciplines. On the other hand, 
since the AST is limited in curricula 
and courses, this system permits con- 
tinuation of some civilian teaching by 
all members of the faculty and does not 
stifle an instructor by forcing him to 
give two or three sections of the same 
course in a single term. 

The quality of teaching cannot be 
maintained uniformly as high as might 
be possible were only the best teachers 
selected for AST work; however, high 
selectivity has been maintained. Origi- 
nally, faculty members had to be “sold” 
on the AST Program. Now, however, 
since the trainees have “delivered the 
goods,” the faculty expresses itself as 
pleased with the caliber and progress 
of the men. 


A TER receiving his housing as- 

signment, the incoming trainee, in 
either Basic Training or Area-Lan- 
guage, is sent to be interviewed by the 
coordinator and a local classification 
officer, who check on his classification 
and assignment. Trainees in Area-Lan- 
guage then are sent to a special inter- 
viewer for the language in question. At 
least once each term every trainee is 
called by the Classification Board, or 
by one of its members. If the trainee 
incurs substandard grades in progress 
reports (D or F in any subject), he is 
called for a special interview. Special 
study in mathematics is provided (in 
addition to required study hours) for 
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those who wish it; the same procedure 
also is followed on occasion in physics, 
Because of the concentrated AST sched- 
ule, the faculty is generous with ap- 
pointment time. The codrdinator, like- 
wise, holds “‘bull sessions” in each living 
house at least twice each term; at this 
time he visits each trainee personally 
at his study table and discusses personal 
and other problems which arise. 

Trainees, who, at the end of any given 
term, attain essentially a “B” average, 
and whose military record is good, are 
awarded “extended privilege” for the 
succeeding term. This permits the 
trainee to regulate his own time from 
5:00 to 11:00 p. m. each evening, when 
he may come and go at his discretion. 
This privilege may be revoked if the 
trainee is reported as falling below the 
“B” standard in any grade period dur- 
ing the term, or if he does not maintain 
a satisfactory military record. 

On Wednesday evenings all trainees 
are exempted from supervised study 
and are “on pass.” Local civic, re- 
ligious, and campus groups offer recre- 
ationals on these evenings. Between 
terms, trainees who remain on campus 
have a continuous program of activities, 
if they choose to participate. These pro- 
grams are arranged by the local Re- 
ligious Conference. Weekly assembly 
periods feature organ recitals, plays, 
and other activities for recreational pur- 
poses. All recreational activities are co- 
ordinated by the special services officer 
of the unit. 


| romana all good things, our AST Pro- 
gram can be made better. After 
three terms of Army Specialized Train- 
ing, we make the following constructive 
suggestions, which might improve the 
end-product materially : 

1. The trainees attempt too many 
subjects at once. The quarter term 
(twelve weeks) is built on the idea of 

















concentration in a few subjects. We 
strongly recommend, therefore, chang- 
ing the Basic Training curriculum so as 
to offer mathematics, physics, chemis- 
try, and engineering drawing through 
three terms as at present, but to con- 
centrate English, geography, and his- 
tory in five or six hours weekly, one 
term each, instead of the present 3-2-2 
or 2-2-2 hour/term arrangement. 

2. Chemistry is now so organized 
that no laboratory work is offered in the 
first term. Since chemistry is entirely 
an experimental science, it would seem 
advisable to change the present arrange- 
ment in order to provide laboratory 
work in the first term at least. A still 
better arrangement, however, would be 
to concentrate chemistry in one term, 
combining the present Chemistry 205 
and 206. 

3. Trainees should be more specifi- 
cally informed of what to expect after 
Army Specialized Training. It is al- 
most impossible to uphold morale when 
answers to “Where am I going?” are 
so vague and indefinite. Admittedly this 
is purposeful on the part of the Mili- 
tary, but it constitutes an insurmount- 
able barrier in attempting to attain Class 
A results. 

4. Achievement Tests should be 
placed at the close of a term, rather than 
one or two weeks before the end. Also, 
the interval between terms might be in- 
creased to two weeks—one for tests, 
and one for furlough. If necessary, this 
might be accomplished by reducing the 
length of the term to eleven weeks. This 
plan would allow for comprehensive ex- 
aminations to be scheduled where they 
logically belong: at the end of a unit of 
work. 

Ten months in the ASTP convinces 
one that the Army is as anxious to make 
Army Specialized Training a success 
as it is to win a major military victory. 
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Military leadership will win field cam- 
paigns; but success of the AST rests 
with the nation’s educators, and not 
with her militarists. 


At the University 


of Utah 
4 By LEO G. PROVOST 


TAR Unit 3901 was activated at the 


‘4 University of Utah, April 6, 1943, 


and was closed September 5. Basic 1 
and 2 programs (ASTU 3922) began 
June 14, and Advanced Area and Lan- 
guage and Advanced Engineering began 
September 13. The attitude of the ad- 
ministration, the faculty, and the general 
public has been “all out” to win the 
war, and so there has been a determined 
willingness to make every effort to aid 
in any way possible. 

The codrdinator’s initial experience 
in this program was as the P-5 for 
STAR. Since early in September he 
has served as the codrdinator of the 
entire program with specific responsi- 
bility for all Basics and 4A’s. The dean 
of the School of Engineering has direct 
charge of Advanced Engineering, while 
the dean of the Lower Division has di- 
rect charge of Area-Language. Each of 
these men plans the schedules for his 
particular area. These schedules are 
then integrated into a program by the 
codrdinator. All work is carried on 
through heads of departments, who 
make teaching assignments. Because of 
this allocation of responsibility and au- 
thority, there has been no undue burden 
on anyone. 

When our unit was at full contract 
strength, our housing and messing fa- 
cilities were very crowded. We did the 
best we could in an emergency situation 
and only after the Army had urged re- 
peatedly that we accept the number we 
did. Since there has been a reduction 
of approximately 20 per cent of contract 
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numbers, conditions are greatly im- 
proved. 


UR instructional staff was not satis- 

fied with the instruction in STAR, 
primarily because of the shortness of 
time men were in classes after classifi- 
cation and previous to shipment. The 
average length of time men were in 
STAR instruction at Utah was less than 
a week. 

It should be admitted, however, that 
retests in mathematics and physics for 
ASTP men assigned to this unit who 
had been here from one to four weeks 
in STAR gave the following data: Of 
195 in mathematics, all but 31 showed 
improvement ; 18 of these 31 made equal 
scores on both tests, while 13 made 
lower scores; of the 18 who got equal 
initial and final test scores, 12 had 25 
or more on both, 4 had between 22 and 
24 on both, and 2 had less than 20 on 
both—this would indicate that these 
men probably considered themselves 
sufficiently well qualified in mathematics 
to concentrate their attention on physics 
or chemistry. 

Retests in physics for 73 men gave 
the following data: 5 had slightly lower 
scores (2 to 3 points) on the final than 
on the initial test; 2 had much lower 
scores on final than on initial; 1 man 
had equal scores ; and the other 65 had 
higher final test scores than initial test 
scores. 

Segregation of STAR men into fairly 
homogeneous groups in mathematics 
and then an intensified study of the 
mathematics needed, with perhaps some 
diversionary raids in English, would 
be much better STAR instruction for 
Basic 1’s than the course as originally 
outlined—mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry. The short term in STAR 
instruction in physics and chemistry 
serves primarily to confuse and/or de- 
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stroy the confidence of the great number 
of men who have had no former expo- 
sure to those subjects. Since physics 
and chemistry are beginning courses in 
Basic Term 1, it is not good educational 
practice to give STAR instruction in 
those courses to men who have not 
studied them previously. 

It would probably have been even 
more intelligent to place men in Term 1 
whose mathematical background was 
sufficient to master physics and to re- 
tain in STAR those not sufficiently 
prepared in mathematics. In a twelve- 
weeks period, qualified men could 
master the essential elements of inter- 
mediate algebra and trigonometry. 
Lack of adequate background in mathe- 
matics is confusing to a great number 
and is academically fatal for many in a 
course as difficult as physics. The pro- 
posed change would permit moving 
mathematics up one term throughout 
the program and would be especially 
desirable in an engineering program 
where physics usually is taught in the 
sophomore year concurrently with 
calculus. 


LASSIFICATION at Utah has 
been carried on by very excellent 
officers from the AGD. They have been 
well prepared, intelligent and coopera- 
tive, considerate of the enlisted men who 
have appeared before boards, and un- 
stinting in time and effort to facilitate 
the educational phases of the program. 
Men reported for academic deficiency 
have been requested to appear promptly 
before their classification officer and ex- 
plain such deficiency. Men with low 
marks at any three-weeks-report period 
are interviewed by a classification offi- 
cer. All questionable academic cases 
are interviewed by a board during the 
eighth week of the term. The board con- 
sists of the man’s classification officer, 











his company commander, and the Uni- 
versity faculty member directly re- 
sponsible for the program in which he 
is classified. Sickness or other factors 
over which a man exercises no control 
may warrant his repeating the term, but 
it has been the attitude of every board 
member at the University to consider 
himself in part a custodian of public 
funds and to recommend elimination 
from the program of anyone who is not 
qualified by past experience, attitude, 
work habits, and so forth, to do accept- 
able work. 

In addition to the classification offi- 
cers and the codrdinator, we have the 
services of the Bureau of Student Coun- 
sel, to which men may be referred 
through proper channels or to which 
they may go independently at any sched- 
uled hour or upon their request. We 
feel that it is necessary for these men 
to have a civilian available to whom they 
can go and talk confidentially about any 
problem. This service has nothing to 
do with grading or classification ex- 
cept as it affects the individual’s mental 
health, and consequently we believe the 
service not only desirable but essential. 


cy of the severest shortcomings of 
the ASTP is that the established 
regimen of twenty-four contact hours 
per week (sixteen in exact sciences) 
plus six hours of physical education and 
five hours of military is too rigorous 
a program, one which has eliminated a 
number of excellent men with superior 
qualities of leadership. 

A second criticism of the ASTP as 
it functions today concerns the adminis- 
tration of the Program. The adminis- 
tration of the Service Command is all 
that could be expected, but the complete 
centralization of the administrative au- 
thority in Washington is an all-time low 
as an example of good administrative 
procedure. A much better program 
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would result if the Service Commands 
were told what was desired and given 
the responsibility and commensurate 
authority to get results without calling 
Washington every few minutes. The 
Service commands would in turn dele- 
gate responsibility and authority to the 
institutions having contracts. When- 
ever an institution, an individual, or a 
Service Command failed to discharge 
its obligations, higher authority con- 
cerned would in every instance know 
whom or what to liquidate. 

The program is succeeding probably 
through the earnest efforts of Army and 
faculty men who are literally carrying 
it despite uncertainties, misinformation, 
back-peddling, and the like. No one 
objects to the uncertainties of such a 
program; rather is there an accepted 
challenge to make quick but intelligent 
adjustments. The “boondoggling” of 
quasi-administrators, however, is in- 
tolerable to those who slave (I speak 
advisedly) in the field. It is sufficiently 
difficult to codrdinate two somewhat 
traditional institutions, the Army and 
the University faculty, without adding 
to that a great deal of unnecessary red 
tape and restrictions. 


[* the light of these criticisms and 
the preceding discussion, the follow- 
ing recommendations are made: 

1. Limit Basic schedules to twenty 
academic contact hours with eight to 
nine hours of military and physical edu- 
cation. 

2. There should be more rigorous 
classification in STAR, with satisfac- 
tory completion of intermediate alge- 
bra and trigonometry a requirement for 
Term 1 of Basic. 

3. Qualified men should be retained 
for ten to twelve weeks in STAR for 
individualized instruction. 


4. A definite statement should be 
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made of the general policy to be fol- 
lowed concerning the immediate desti- 
nation of those men who have completed 
this program successfully. It is appreci- 
ated that many unknown factors may 
change this policy in part, but there has 
been unnecessary indefiniteness. 

5. There should be decentralization 
and allocation of duties and responsi- 
bilities with commensurate authority to 
make possible the discharging of such 
assignments by individuals, institutions, 
or/and the Service Commands. 


At the University of 


Idaho 
4 By H. E. LATTIG 


E hear much these days of in- 

dustry’s transition from peace 
to war-time activities. An equal amount 
might be said of the upheaval that has 
taken place in the colleges during re- 
cent months. It was generally assumed 
that industry could adapt itself readily 
to changing conditions, but there were 
people who would not. believe that the 
colleges could alter their time-worn aca- 
demic procession. The Army Special- 
ized Training Program has disproved 
this theory. 

Of course, there was wailing and 
gnashing of teeth when some of the pro- 
fessors were obliged to give up their 
favorite classroom or laboratory, change 
schedule hours, adapt classroom pro- 
cedure to the Army pattern, and, above 
all, permit Army officers to give ex- 
aminations to their classes without even 
consulting them about the contents of 
those examinations. In effect, the Army 
moved in and said, “Move over, please ; 
we need about half of your facilities and 
we cannot operate exactly as you have 
been doing.” Is it any wonder that there 
were clashes and confusion in the begin- 
ning? 
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With all its faults, however, de- 
mocracy teaches Americans, including 
college professors, to adapt themselves 
to changing conditions, and it was not 
long before the Army Program was ac- 
cepted at the University of Idaho as a 
part of the University’s obligation to 
the State and Nation. 


paar in April of 1943 an Army 
Specialized Training Assignment 
and Reclassification Unit (commonly 
known as a STAR unit) was installed 
on the campus of the University of 
Idaho. At the outset it was understood 
that the civilian faculty was to test 
and assign the men to specific types of 
training and then give them refresher 
courses until they were transferred to 
a school offering regular terms of the 
Army Specialized Training Program. 
Later, the Army took over the testing 
and assignment work. Since this type 
of thing had never been done on col- 
lege campuses, there were no precedents 
to follow and practically no plans of 
procedure. Consequently, the Program 
underwent many changes during the en- 
suing weeks. 

Prospective engineers were the first 
to be processed in the STAR unit, but 
soon men were being assigned to medi- 
cine, personnel psychology, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, and many 
other languages. This called for a wide 
variety of refresher courses. There 
was a constant stream of new recruits 
coming in, while rejected and classified 
men were going out. New refresher 
classes were started at least once each 
week and sometimes every other day. 
One day might see twenty classes in 
operation and the next day ten. Groups 
were shipped out to the Army Special- 
ized Training Units without notice, and 
it became quite common for an in- 
structor to report to class, perhaps with 
a set of corrected examination papers 




















under his arm, only to find that the class 
had vanished overnight. 


Shortly after arrival, the prospective 
trainees were tested and classified by 
a board composed of four Army officers 
and one civilian faculty representative. 
They were assigned immediately to re- 
fresher work in subjects that they were 
to take in the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program. Wherever possible, those 
selected for the program were grouped 
for the refresher work according to past 
training and experience and the cur- 
riculum to which they had been as- 
signed. Those assigned to engineer- 
ing received training in mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and military corre- 
spondence. Men assigned to personnel 
psychology or medicine were given in- 
struction in those subjects; and those 
chosen for the Foreign Area and Lan- 
guage program started drills on lan- 
guage construction and speech. 

A plan of supervised study was de- 
veloped whereby faculty members were 
on hand in the study halls both day and 
evening to assist the men with prob- 
lems. Supervised study proved to be a 
great help to the trainees but was dis- 
continued after a period of some three 
months, when it was learned that the 
contract with the Army made no pro- 
vision for employing civilian instructors 
for such work. 


HE first regular Army Specialized 
Training term started early in July 
with a group of Advanced engineers 
and a unit of Foreign Area and Lan- 
guage, including Russian, German, and 
French. Since then, the number of 
trainees has increased to three compa- 
nies and includes Basic as well as Ad- 
vanced engineers and Foreign Area and 
Language students. 
In effect, the Army Specialized 
Training Unit is now a major part of 
the University, comparable to the Di- 
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visions of Forestry, Agriculture, and 
Letters and Science. The Unit is headed 
by a civilian codrdinator, and the faculty 
is drawn from every division of the Uni- 
versity, with some help recruited from 
the outside. Class schedules are drawn 
in the codrdinator’s office, and perma- 
nent records are kept by the registrar. 
Many of the instructors spend part of 
their teaching time with soldiers and 
the remainder with the civilian stu- 
dents. Every effort is being made to 
keep the quality of instruction on a 
plane with that of civilian work. 

Faculty members have come to look 
upon trainees as regular University stu- 
dents and derive pleasure in having a 
part in their training. After all, a large 
percentage of the trainees are college 
men. A recent survey revealed that 10 
per cent of the men in the Unit at that 
time held college degrees and that 65 
per cent had completed some work for 
college credit before entering the Army. 
Thirty-eight states, Canada, and Ha- 
waii were represented in the group. 
Strangely enough, less than 2 per cent 
were Idaho boys. 

The men are housed in three of the 
largest dormitories on the campus. Two 
of the dormitories formerly were occu- 
pied by women students, but upon the 
arrival of the Army unit the women 
moved to fraternity houses which were 
leased by the University. All the men 
are fed cafeteria style in one large mess 
hall. 


HE curricula set up by the Army 

are heavy and exacting. On the 
average, the number of credit hours 
carried by the trainees run at least 25 
per cent greater than the number for 
which civilian students normally enroll. 
In fact, the load is so heavy as to raise 
the question as to whether the men can 
do a thorough job in some of the fields 
to be covered. 
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Interest and morale run high. A 
large proportion of the men are moti- 
vated by the feeling that they not only 
have a wonderful opportunity to pursue 
college work, but that they are being 
prepared for a special job in the war 
effort. While there may be a few who 
sought the assignment as a refuge from 
active service, the number is small. 

These Army trainees have problems 
just as do civilian students. They are 
urged to take their problems to the 
classification officer, the commandant, 
their company commanders, the Red 
Cross representative, their minister in 
the community, or to the coordinator. 
Every effort is being made to help them 
feel that they are part of the University 
and the community. 

Students could not long stay fresh 
under the heavy academic load without 
some relaxation. With this in mind, we 
have encouraged the men to take part 
in student activities. The unit has a 
part in publishing the college paper, in 
dances, and in entertainment programs. 
It has its own orchestra (the best on 
the campus) and a band. During the 
fall each company had a football squad, 
which practiced during the hours sched- 
uled for physical training and staged 
games each Saturday afternoon. A 
similar plan is being followed with 
basketball and cross-country running. 

For a time there was a feeling in some 
quarters that the army staff was trying 
to usurp certain rights and privileges of 
the faculty, but that feeling has largely 
disappeared, due in no small degree to 
the codperative spirit shown by the 
commandant and his assistants. The 
Army staff is now looked upon as a part 
of the University faculty. The officers 
and civilian faculty members believe 
they are working toward a common goal 
which can be achieved if each group 
recognizes the limitations under which 
the other must work. 
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® re of the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program will come results 
which are likely to influence methods 
of college teaching of the future. An 
illustration of this is the progress shown 
by the trainees in the small conversation 
groups in the Foreign Area and Lan- 
guage Unit. Faculty members have 
been amazed at the rapidity with which 
trainees learn a foreign language under 
such methods. While the students may 
not be able to speak fluently, they can 
make their thoughts known after a few 
weeks of intensive drill. 

The lessons learned in the Army 
Specialized Training Program may be 
beneficial in shaping the training which 
colleges will be called on to give to thou- 
sands of discharged service men in the 
months to come. The experience so 
gained, however, has convinced many 
college administrators that a similar 
program will not serve for the period 
of rehabilitation and adjustment. There 
is hope on the part of many that this 
phase of the training may be done with 
the least possible amount of Federal 
supervision. 

It would not be fair to the colleges to 
infer that the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program is without flaws. Some of 
its weaknesses are quite evident. Too 
many of the men were assigned to cur- 
ricula which were of secondary inter- 
est to them. For example, a man who 
had pursued a course in forestry prior 
to entering the Army may find him- 
self studying engineering because he 
had taken courses in mathematics and 
physics. Again, the gap between Basic 
and Advanced curricula is too wide 
for many prospective trainees to hurdle, 
and there is a question whether some of 
the courses can be mastered in the time 
provided. 

The contracts under which the col- 
leges must operate are far from perfect 
and at times have caused indecision and 























delay. The fact that these contracts are 
subject to renegotiation at any time has 
in some instances nullified procedures, 
which, had they been approved, would 
have made the training more effective. 
But, after all, those who would criti- 
cize should remember that in the space 
of a few short months the colleges have 
developed a college within a college and 
have done so under the handicaps of 
depleted faculty and shortage of es- 
sential materials and equipment. 


At the University of California, 


Berkeley 
4 By MYRON KRUEGER 


HE Army Specialized Training 

Program at the University of Cali- 
fornia was initiated officially on June 14, 
1943. The acceptance of students repre- 
sented such a radical departure from 
previous methods that the first few days 
of classes constituted more a “war of 
nerves” than formal instruction. It is 
almost certain that in this regard our 
experience did not differ from other 
institutions. 

For the first time the University was 
accepting students for instruction with- 
out the opportunity of evaluating past 
records. As might be expected, the re- 
sults of Army screening methods did 
not coincide with the results which 
would have been obtained by the Board 
of Admissions. This difference was par- 
ticularly evident in the matter of mathe- 
matical preparation of the trainees in 
the Basic Program, this preparation 
being much below that of our own 
freshmen. As a consequence, the teach- 
ing staffs in mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry required some time to ad- 
just themselves to the less adequately 
prepared student body. 

In the field of administration, also, 
there was some difference from the 
usual practice. With disciplinary ad- 
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ministration in the hands of the Army 
and academic administration in the 
hands of the University, the situation 
on a few occasions has been mildly con- 
fusing to all three parties concerned— 
the Army, the University, and the 
trainees. However, suitable adjust- 
ments have been made quickly. The 
keen interest of the members of the 
teaching staff in the trainees as indi- 
viduals has served to prevent any long- 
continued maladjustment. 

In spite of any lack of adequate 
academic preparation on the part of 
the Basic trainees, they exhibited good 
intellectual capacity and became a chal- 
lenge to each staff member. Those 
trainees in the Advanced phase pro- 
grams, of course, possessed not only 
keen intellects, but adequate back- 
grounds of education, in some cases up 
to the University graduate level. In 
spite of the absence, therefore, of any 
well-defined provision for counseling, 
advising, and supervised study in the 
Army contracts, the staff members, out 
of their intense interest in the trainees, 
have provided some or all of these serv- 
ices as a sort of extra-curricular ac- 
tivity. As a result, the proceedings of 
the Reclassification Board as to whether 
a trainee shall be separated from the 
Program become well-considered de- 
liberations as to the merits of each indi- 
vidual trainee, rather than a mere con- 
sideration of the whole group as com- 
pared with any predetermined norms. 


O one can be connected with such 

a large-scale experiment in edu- 
cation without developing decided opin- 
ions as to the merits and weaknesses 
of the Program. The most evident 
strength is the concentration on a single 
objective, without the distractions of 
the many extracurricular activities that 
have been somewhat overemphasized in 
our normal prewar university communi- 
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ties. In spite of a swing too far in the 
other direction, this new concentration 
on the work at hand does produce re- 
sults and undoubtedly is well suited to 
war-time needs. 

The most glaring defect of the cur- 
ricula is their rigidity. Fixed curricula 
for each term do not permit the fitting 
of courses to the individual’s past edu- 
cation that is permissible under a se- 
lective system. This inefficiency is more 
evident in the Basic programs than in 
the Advanced Phase. In some cases, 
trainees have possessed the equivalent 
of Term 1 training in mathematics but 
lacked such training in physics and 
chemistry. The only avenue open was 
the Term 1 list of courses, with a conse- 
quent repetition of Term 1 mathematics. 
Or the trainee may have had more ge- 
ography than that covered in the ASTP. 
A selective system would have per- 
mitted the substitution of a different 
cultural course. Many other examples 
could be cited. 

At least in the larger universities, the 
Army would have gained the objective 
desired by the ASTP more efficiently 
through a wise choice of the courses al- 
ready offered, rather than by rigid ad- 
herence to a fixed curriculum. 

Certain lessons of value to the future 
of the universities are offered by the 
Army curricula. A notable example is 
the method of teaching languages. Cer- 
tainly, if the peace of our postwar world 
is to be dependent upon a mutual under- 
standing among nations of the problems 
confronting them, that understanding 
will be enhanced by an increased ability 
on the part of commercial, educational, 
and political representatives to handle 
at least the spoken word of other na- 
tions. Too frequently in the past, our 
university courses in languages have 
been studies in language techniques, 
rather than in languages as implements 
of communication. It would be quite as 
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logical to insist that before anyone could 
enjoy the pleasure of driving an auto- 
mobile he must study all the principles 
of internal combustion engines. 

Another lesson derived from the For- 
eign Area and Language studies is that 
it is possible for several departments of 
a university to codperate in an over-all 
project. Perhaps in the postwar period 
we shall see several of the universities 
taking leadership in studies which cut 
across several departments. Regional 
studies which involve language, cultu- 
ral backgrounds, geography, economics, 
and government are examples of what 
might be done. 


ie is perhaps too early as yet to get 

any clear picture of the postwar 
world. The war still is in progress. 
Much depends on how long we must 
wait for the postwar period. But for 
the present, we in the universities can 
say that, in the main, the opportunity 
of working on the Army Specialized 
Training Program has given us the 
pleasure that always is associated with 
the handling of new problems. 


At Los Angeles City 
College 
4 By ROSCO C. INGALLS 


RMY Specialized Training Pro- 
gram Units are established at se- 
lected colleges and universities. The 
selection of these colleges is made by 
the War Department and is based on a 
number of factors such as transpor- 
tation, current quotas, and housing and 
messing facilities available at accredited 
institutions with which contracts have 
been negotiated by the Government. 
Los Angeles City College is one of ap- 
proximately 225 institutions at which 
ASTP units have been established. The 
maximum quota of soldier-trainees in 
all ASTP units at any one time has been 
set at 150,000. 


























The trainees assigned to Los Angeles 
City College are distributed over the 
three Basic Engineering curricula— 
general Engineering, Communications, 
and Internal Combustion Engines. 

The general Engineering curriculum 
provides three terms of Basic Phase 
studies. It is preparatory to Advanced 
Phase instruction in one of several 
specialized branches of instruction. The 
courses included are English, his- 
tory, geography, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and engineering drawing. 
Communications and Internal Com- 
bustion Engines,. the two additional 
specialized engineering curricula in 
Basic Phase provided at City College, 
also are three-term courses. 


Military and physical training courses 
are included in each term for each of 
the three curricula. A term is a twelve- 
week period, and an interval of one 
week is provided between terms. 


The Basic Phase Engineering cur- 
ricula provide approximately the 
equivalent of the first one and a half 
years of a college course. Appropriate 
college credit will be granted, thus en- 
abling the trainee to complete his work 
for a degree when, and if, he returns 
to college as a civilian after the termi- 
nation of his military service. Certifi- 
cates are awarded to all trainees who 
complete successfully the specified cur- 
ricula. 


The successful trainee will advance 
from term to term to the completion of 
his course. At the end of every twelve- 
week term a soldier can be recom- 
mended for one of the following: 
(1) continuation in the ASTP; (2) as- 
signment to an Army service school; 
(3) assignment to other military duty ; 
(4) consideration for officer candidate 
school. There is no obligation on the 
part of the ASTP soldiers to serve in 
the Army for a longer period than that 
which is required of any other soldier. 
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Responsible assignments await gradu- 
ates of the program. Training in engi- 
neering will prepare soldiers for assign- 
ments as specialists and technicians in 
the Army Air Forces, Army Ground 
Forces, Corps of Engineers, Chemical 
Warfare Service, Signal Corps, and 
Ordnance Department. 


Fe chagtie of fifty-two teachers and 
five codrdinating supervisors pro- 
vides the instructional program for 
ASTP at Los Angeles City College. It 
is distributed as follows: five in United 
States history, four in geography, five 
in English, five in physical training, 
seven in chemistry, thirteen in mathe- 
matics, eighteen in physics. The size of 
a class section is twenty-eight, except 
that in geography and United States 
history two sections are combined to 
make one group of fifty-six. Civilians 
are not admitted to any of these classes. 
The AST Program operates on a calen- 
dar that differs from the regular col- 
lege calendar. At City College, the 
year has been divided into twelve-week 
terms with a week’s intermission be- 
tween each term. We have, therefore, 
a college within the college for this AST 
Program. 

All personnel associated with the pro- 
gram at City College have taken on the 
new duties and responsibilities involved 
with enthusiastic and codperative atti- 
tudes. A working atmosphere, highly 
favorable to a successful unit of ASTP, 
has, therefore, been established. 

The Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram course and accelerated require- 
ments have presented an inspiring chal- 
lenge to our instructors to reconstruct 
their own courses to make adjustments 
in objectives, content, time, pace, and 
applications. The responses and results 
apparent today hold great promise for 
postwar educational planning and de- 
velopments. 
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The complete facilities of Chapman 
College, located across the street nearly 
opposite the main campus of City Col- 
lege, have been leased by the Board of 
Education. Living quarters, dispensary, 
and hospital service are provided there 
for 1,025 men. Complete daily meal 
service is furnished at the Student 
Union Building. The responsibilities 
involved in furnishing, operating, and 
maintaining living quarters, in provid- 
ing medical aid and hospitalization, and 
in serving meals seven days a week have 
presented many new experiences in 
junior college administration, but all 
have been met successfully. These and 
all other services are paid for by the 
War Department on a contract, which 
uses as a base the principle of “‘no-loss, 
no-profit” to the institution. 


HE ASTP has strengthened ci- 

vilian morale by utilizing our col- 
lege personnel and facilities in ways 
that contribute to the effective prose- 
cution of the war. 

A survey of the soldier-trainee per- 
sonnel reveals that men of ability and 
ambition have been routed to college 
for training. They will serve with 
sharpened minds and skilled hands our 
Nation, now in war and later in peace. 
This training opportunity would not 
otherwise have been available to many 
of the men. The curricula provide basic 
training in sciences and the humanities ; 
and, as a by-product obtained with the 
main military objective, we may expect 
a tremendous advance in the educational 
program for the Nation. The program 
is establishing and expanding the princi- 
ple that the Nation has a mortgage on 
the abilities and services of its citizens 
to peak capacities, not only in technical 
skills but in intellectual abilities. This 
principle, firmly established, recognized, 
and maintained, will mean much for 
the welfare of our Nation in the days 
ahead. We may expect trained and 
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competent men to come from this ASTP 
to match the tasks presented by war and 
the reconstruction periods that will fol- 
low. 


Experience resulting from the oper- 
ation of the program through one term 
reveals that the soldier-trainees may 
not have enough time to assimilate the 
materials of instruction to the maxi- 
mum. The pressures resulting from the 
twenty-four-unit program may be too 
great for some to meet them with safety 
to mental and physical stability. 


We have found, also, that men who 
succeed in the program are those who 
have occupational ambitions and apti- 
tudes to match the curriculum to which 
assigned. They are men of ability, 
highly motivated and ambitious to serve 
the war needs through their training 
programs. 

The Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram holds important implications for 
the after-the-war civilian program. 
These have to do with: 

1. The selection, by approved testing pro- 
cedures and interview, of men of ability for 
specified curricula to match occupational 
choices. 

2. The use of classification boards to make 
necessary adjustments when scholastic and 
personality difficulties may be met. 

3. The use of coordinated supervision and 
coéperation in selection of instructional ma- 
terials. Less rigid departmentalization of 
teaching personnel also may result. 

4. The use of departmental-type, progress- 
measuring examinations. 

5. The operation of the college on a new 
calendar plan, 1. ¢., on a twelve-month basis. 

6. The selection of courses for Basic cur- 
ricula upon which to fix specialized training 
for competence in occupational, civic, and so- 
cial living. 

7. The incorporation of some form of basic 
military training in the posthigh-school train- 
ing program for all youth. 

8. The use of evaluative procedures to oper- 
ate concurrently with the instructional pro- 
gram, to determine the need for revisions, 
alterations, and new procedures with reference 
to attainment of objectives. 























9, The extension of the use of audio-visual 
aids for the instructional program. 


10. The continued improvement of teaching 
methods which will include the placement of 
the trained person in successful employment 
and his continued training as desired. 


11. The acceptance of ASTP trained men 
for credit and placement in advanced college 
and university training. 


12. The effective transfer of all established 
and recognized improvements in instruction 
and administration gained from the ASTP to 
the expanding civilian program as men and 
women return from the armed services and 
from war production employment to readjust- 
ment training. 

Participation in the ASTP, a college 
within a college, with all its new ex- 
periences, adjustments, and innovations 
must be evaluated as morale building, 
as educational reconstruction, and as a 
direct and effective contribution to the 


war effort. 


At the State College 
of Washington 
OTIS C. McCREERY 
4 By EB! WEGNER 
HE instruction for the armed 
forces at the State College of 
Washington is at present confined to 
three programs: (1) The Army Air 
Forces College Training Program, (2) 
the AST Program in Engineering, and 
(3) the AST Program in Veterinary 
Medicine.’ The general administration 
of these three programs centers in the 
office of a codrdinator of war-training 
programs. His office is responsible to 
the administration in general matters of 
messing, housing, contracts, pay rolls, 
requisitions, and so forth. The details 
of schedules, sectioning, and instruc- 
tional supervision for ASTP are left 
to the division of the college directly 
concerned, 4. ¢., the College of Engi- 


1 Mr. McCreary prepared the opening state- 
ment and submitted the entire manuscript; the 
sections describing the engineering program 
were prepared by Dean Sloan and the por- 
Hon devoted to veterinary medicine by Dean 

egner. 
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neering and the College of Veterinary 
Medicine. 


8 Baie AST unit in Engineering was 
scheduled to begin instruction on 
June 14, 1943. The trainees were slow 
in arriving, however, some of them 
being so late that instruction in many 
courses was a week late in getting 
started. About one-half of the first as- 
signment was for Basic Engineering 
Term 1 (B. E. 1), 86 per cent of the 
remainder were Term 4A-1 and 4A-2, 
14 per cent were Term 4 and 5. There 
were only two Term 5 men, and these 
were transferred out immediately. 

In the 4A group, the Chemical Engi- 
neering section was about one and one- 
half times as large as each of the other 
three engineering groups. This assign- 
ment of Chemical Engineering was 
rather a surprise since it had been rather 
generally understood that there would 
be no Chemical Engineering AST group 
in the Ninth Service Command. Ap- 
parently, this assignment was a mistake 
because the men involved were required 
to change to C. E., E. E., or M. E. 
before the term ended. 

The 4A terms, which were admittedly 
a temporary arrangement, were rather 
difficult to handle for two reasons: 
(1) the wide variation in previous col- 
lege training and (2) the requirement 
that the work of the three basic terms 
was to be covered in the twelve weeks. 
An attempt was made to alleviate these 
difficulties by a personal interview with 
each man by the head of the department, 
with the subsequent sectioning being 
based primarily on the results of this 
interview and of a mathematics achieve- 
ment test. It was arranged that one 
section should devote to differential 
calculus most of the time allotted to 
mathematics, since the men concerned 
possessed a good foundation of algebra, 
trigonometry, and analytical geometry. 
These 4A trainees had an excellent atti- 
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tude and made quite satisfactory prog- 
ress in this refresher term although 
some of the men had precious little to 
refresh. 

When the instructions to change all 
Chemical Engineering trainees to C. E., 
E. E., or M. E. came, it was rather 
surprising that all of the men, with 
one exception, elected to make the 
change rather than leave the program. 
Furthermore, the subsequent record 
made by these men seems to vindicate 
their second choice. 

The B. E. 1 trainees also were given* 
a mathematics achievement test as a 
basis for sectioning. Twenty-four men 
in this group were found to be so poorly 
prepared in high school mathematics 
that recommending them for elimina- 
tion from the Program was seriously 
considered. One young instructor, how- 
ever, agreed to attempt to salvage some 
of this nearly hopeless group by giving 
them special attention. Only two men 
out of thetwenty-four passed, but about 
twelve were allowed to repeat the term 
and these repeaters in most cases now 
are doing satisfactory work. 


TUDENT counseling in Advanced 

Engineering is done by the head of 
the department in which the trainee is 
enrolled, together with the company 
commanders and the unit's classification 
officer. It is felt that the institution 
has been very fortunate in the Army 
officers assigned to the unit, particu- 
larly in the unit’s classification officer. 
This man is well trained, alert, sympa- 
thetic to just the right degree, and cer- 
tainly cooperates with the college faculty 
and administration. He has been of in- 
valuable assistance to the program. 

Shortly after the beginning of the first 
term an elaborate supervised study pro- 
gram was set up and then cancelled 
within a week—before any estimate as 
to its effectiveness could be reached. 
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From time to time, very limited coach- 
ing or tutorial evening classes have 
been established for special groups. One 
such class was carried on during a ten- 
day quarantine placed on a group of 
Term 1 men at the beginning of the 
current term. 

The ASTP Classification Board con- 
sists of the company commander of the 
first group of advanced engineers re- 
ceived, the classification officer, and the 
dean of engineering. The policy of the 
Classification Board has been rather 
liberal in the matter of allowing men to 
repeat terms, influenced in both the first 
and current terms by the fact that many 
of the men did not have the full twelve 
weeks, as pointed out above. The Board 
has asked the teaching faculty to submit 
numerical grades and special comments 
on all trainees at the end of the fourth 
and eighth weeks of the term as the 
primary basis of its actions. These 
grades, together with reports from com- 
pany commanders and a study of the 
man’s complete record in doubtful cases, 
are reviewed, and every man with one 
or more failing grades is ordered before 
the Board to discuss his standing. He 
may be offered encouragement and ad- 
vice, or he may be warned or repri- 
manded. 

The attitude of the faculty in the 
ASTU has been one of coéperation and 
willingness to help in developing a good 
program. There has been much criti- 
cism of the teaching loads expected, 
particularly in English and in the Ad- 
vanced Phases. For one instructor to 
handle thirty men in an engineering 
laboratory section is far out of line with 
usual teaching practice, almost impossi- 
ble without resort to special demon- 
stration experiments. The necessity of 
moving through the subject matter 
more quickly and less thoroughly than 
usual and the fact that study-time avail- 
able to the students is so limited have 




















added temporarily to the instructor’s 
difficulty of adapting himself to the pro- 
gram. It is believed, however, that the 
staff has tried very hard to accomplish 
the best possible results under the con- 
ditions imposed. 


NE prominent engineering edu- 

cator has said that something new 
has been added to engineering edu- 
cation, referring to ASTP; but, at the 
same time, to quote a staff member, 
“something old has been taken away.” 
It seems inevitable that the Program 
will have its effect on future engineer- 
ing education. Many feel that it will 
help to establish a shorter terminal 
technical course than the usual four- 
or five-year course. It is well known 
that the capacity of industry to absorb 
people with such training is far beyond 
its demand for the more thoroughly 
trained four- or five-year graduate. 


On the other hand, the whole techni- 
cal training program of the armed forces 
has shown the importance of a good 
mathematical background in high 
school; and so, if preparedness in the 
future is to be of any importance, then 
the secondary schools must drop their 
antipathy toward mathematics and 
make every attempt to increase its popu- 
larity and the effectiveness of the teach- 
ing of that subject. The success that 
the armed forces have had in placing 
engineering graduates in fields other 
than those in which they obtained their 
college training bears out the impor- 
tance of good training in engineering 
fundamentals. The principal difficulties 
encountered by instructors in the Engi- 
neering ASTP lie in the necessity of 
trying to teach fundamentals of engi- 
neering in a shorter time and then at- 
tempting to teach advanced engineering 
on this inadequate foundation. 
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HE social program of the AST unit 

has been definitely limited for the 
simple reason that the men have a very 
heavy schedule of work. Part of Satur- 
day afternoon, Saturday evening, Sun- 
day until 5:00 p. m., and one hour each 
day after dinner constitute the free time 
which is available to the men. The local 
USO sponsors a dance every Saturday 
evening ; movies (G. I. and otherwise) 
are shown from time to time; a feature 
program is given perhaps once a month ; 
and many of the men receive Sunday 
dinner invitations to local homes. More 
than 10 per cent of the advanced engi- 
neers have brought their families to 
Pullman. A program of intramural ath- 
letics is under way, and games make up 
a definite part of the physical training. 
The men are comfortably housed in 
dormitories or fraternity houses. They 
are very well fed and comprise a homo- 
geneous and gregarious group. It is 
felt, therefore, that an elaborate social 
program is unnecessary and perhaps 
undesirable. 

If there is an outstanding feature of 
the Engineering program of the ASTU 
at WSC, the work of the Department of 
Mathematics probably will come closest 
to that distinction. This department has 
been responsible for the sectioning of 
the men, wherever practical, basing its 
judgment on the results of achievement 
tests or the trainee’s class performance 
in previous work. Fortunately, the de- 
partment has been able to keep its per- 
sonnel rather well intact in spite of the 
number called on by the armed forces 
for commissioning and has been able 
to secure replacements and additions to 
its staff which have proved to be quite 
satisfactory. 


iG became apparent early in the pres- 
ent war that it was desirable to con- 
tinue to train students in the veterinary 
field ; and, in order that they might be 
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protected from induction, military au- 
thorities provided that all students 
majoring in the Veterinary College at 
Washington State were eligible for com- 
missions as second lieutenants in the 
Medical Administrative Corps. This 
action took place in the spring of 1942. 
About a year later it was provided that 
individuals holding these commissions 
would be permitted to resign their com- 
missions and enlist in the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps, after which they would 
be eligible for assignment to the Army 
Specialized Training Program, which 
provides that they shall have the rank 
and consideration of a private. These 
men receive barracks, mess, uniforms, 
tuition, books, laboratory equipment, 
and so forth, and the pay of privates 
first class. 

About four-fifths of those eligible to 
participate in the AST P took advantage 
of this opportunity, and at the present 
time 109 are enlisted in the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program. About one- 
fifth of those who held commissions in 
the Medical Administrative Corps chose 
to retain their commissions, and these 
are attending classes as usual. About 
fourteen of these will receive degrees 
in January, 1944, and they are offered 
an opportunity to make application for 
commissions in the Veterinary Corps. 

The teaching schedule of the Veteri- 
nary College has not been changed in 
any way, and the courses are given 
exactly the same as previously. The 
College already has decided, however, 
to remain in continuous session for the 
duration, and thus at the present time 
it conducts three semesters of work per 
year instead of two. Obviously, there 
are no vacation periods, although about 
one week’s furlough is permitted be- 
tween semesters. 

Students participating in the ASTP 
are under the direct control of military 
officers and are subjected to the usual 
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military discipline. They are barracked 
in two fraternity houses near the cam- 
pus and pass from the campus to the 
barracks in marching formation. Their 
conduct, however, while attending 
classes and laboratories is not particu- 
larly different from that of civilian 
students. 


HE influence of the ASTP on the 

student body at Washington State 
has been great. Certain individuals who 
would have found it impossible to con- 
tinue their veterinary study on account 
of financial difficulties have been able to 
stay in college and continue their pro- 
fessional preparation. Individuals who 
found it necessary to find part-time em- 
ployment in order to finance their edu- 
cation now are able to give their entire 
time to their student work and thus 
have been able to do better work than 
would have been possible without the 
Army support. 

It is true also, of course, that the 
military position of the program has 
required a certain portion of these stu- 
dents’ time that otherwise they would 
have had for preparation of their 
studies. But altogether, their scholastic 
work has continued to be very satis- 
factory, and they have received the 
benefits of military supervision, hospi- 
talization, dental care, and so on. 

The enforced changes in the manner 
of living had a temporarily disrupting 
effect, but as the individuals became ac- 
customed to the routine of Army life 
the effect was no longer apparent. It 
was presumed that the regular hours 
required of military men and the free- 
dom from financial worries and such 
civilian uncertainties would create an 
atmosphere decidedly favorable to aca- 
demic accomplishment, and this has 
been the case. But, on the other hand, 
the somewhat monotonous routine re- 
quired of Army men has created in 
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some an attitude of unrest—until the 
men became familiar with the newly as- 
signed company officers. 


HE continuation of this or a simi- 

lar program through the immediate 
postwar and rehabilitation period is a 
matter that has claimed the attention 
of many, and it would seem that indi- 
viduals who have seen active military 
service and who are entitled to some 
additional consideration for the services 
they are rendering might be considered 
for professional training under plans 
similar to those in operation at the pres- 
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ent time. Though the numbers would 
be somewhat smaller, perhaps the men 
could attend on the computation basis 
and still receive all the benefits of the 
professional training. 

In the event that such a program is 
considered seriously, it is important 
that we have the assurance that indi- 
viduals selected for such training are 
mentally and physically capable of par- 
ticipating in the program in a thor- 
oughly advantageous manner. It would 
be a very great mistake to assign indi- 
viduals who are poorly qualified either 
physically or academically. 


“Patterns for Living”: A Review 


In evaluating any textbook, one must take into consideration the important 
factor of student opinion, and, from unsolicited comments which I have received, 
students regard this anthology as unusually challenging and stimulating. Further- 
more, the instructor using Patterns for Living (by Oscar J. Campbell, Justine Van 
Gundy, and Caroline Shrodes; The Macmillan Company, alternate edition, 1943; 
price, $2.00; 1,302 pages) becomes aware that it is not just another anthology— 
and there are hundreds—but one that is well organized and one with a definite 
purpose. The purpose: To make the student more thoroughly aware of certain 
important phases of modern existence so that he may adjust himself better to life 
in a changing world. To accomplish this objective the authors have selected 
primarily from modern writers, exercising unusual care and intelligence in their 
selection of essays, poems, biographies, fiction, and drama. But they have not 
neglected to include appropriate representations from older writers to substantiate 
the ideas presented by the moderns. This arrangement makes for an excellent 
comparison of the thoughts of writers of the past and present on a particular 
subject. The student soon discovers that the thinking of two or three hundred 
years ago was not so different from that of today, and in making this discovery he 
should learn to appreciate the great writers. 

Classified under five main headings (The Réle of Education, Ideas of Liberty 
and Democracy, The Challenge of Democracy, War and Peace, and The World 
of Tomorrow), the selections are especially significant at the present time. They 
impel one to ask such questions as What do I, a college student, need to learn? 
What are we fighting for? and What kind of future world should we strive to 
build? As an adjunct to these selections, valuable supplementary reading lists and 
biographical notes as well as pertinent questions and teaching aids have been in- 
cluded. 

Teachers of English and social science will be well repaid by giving this 
anthology most careful scrutiny—Epwarp E. Sanps, instructor, San Francisco 
Junior College. 





TheSTAR Programs of Four 








Western Junior Colleges 


At Sacramento Junior 


College 


4q By H. T. TYLER 


HEN word first came that 

Sacramento Junior College had 
been selected as a STAR unit of the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
and assigned a quota of 750 trainees, 
there was some bewilderment as to how 
we would accommodate these men and 
as to whether civilian and military pro- 
grams could be carried on simultane- 
ously on our campus without confusion. 
The necessary adjustments were made, 
however, and with surprisingly little 
difficulty. 

Our trainees are housed in the Men’s 
Gymnasium and on the upper floor of 
the Administration Building. They eat 
in the cafeteria, which is operated under 
a subcontract by a local caterer. Cer- 
tain classrooms have been allocated for 
their use, and they study in the library, 
which is used jointly with the civilian 
students. 


Since the Army Program opened 
some five weeks before our regular fall 
term began, there was much specv'ation 
as to the effect it would have on civilian 
enrollment. The fears of pessimists 
proved groundless, however, for when 
registration was complete there were 44 
per cent more civilians enrolled than 
had been anticipated. 


[* the plan of the Army Specialized 

Training Program, the first phase is 
the STAR unit, STAR standing for 
“Specialized Training and Reassign- 
ment.” A number of STAR units are 
in operation over the country, four being 
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in California. Soldiers who have fin- 
ished their Basic military training, and 
who are found by a Field Selection 
Board to have the general qualifications 
required for ASTP, are sent toa STAR 
unit. Briefly, these qualifications are 
(1) a score on the Army General Clas- 
sification Test of at least 115, and (2) 
graduation from high school with at 
least two years of mathematics. Men 
are sent to us in Sacramento from mili- 
tary posts scattered throughout the 
Ninth Corps Area. 

When a soldier reaches a STAR 
unit, he is first given a battery of stand- 
ardized tests which are designed to as- 
certain (1) his status with respect to 
general capacity ; and (2) his achieve- 
ment in such academic fields as mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry—if he 
wishes to qualify for an engineering or 
preprofessional curriculum—or in lan- 
guage—if he is interested in the Foreign 
Area and Language curriculum. The 
testing and scoring are conducted by a 
military staff, consisting of classification 
officers and enlisted men. The soldier 
also fills out a comprehensive form 
showing his educational background, 
and on this form are later entered the 
results of all of the tests which he has 
taken. 


When all of this material has been 
assembled, the man is interviewed by a 
Classification Board, which consists of 
two officers and a civilian, who usu- 
ally is the educational adviser—in each 
STAR unit, a civilian is designated as 
educational adviser, to serve as a liaison 
man between the institution and the 
Army staff, particularly the classifi- 
cation officers, and to direct the class 














work of the unit. In addition to the 
material above mentioned, the Board 
has before it the man’s service record, 
which includes a wealth of material con- 
cerning his civilian life before induction, 
including mention of special talents and 
interests. Thus, the interviewers are in 
possession of a great amount of infor- 
mation about the man and, in addition, 
of course, they discuss freely with him 
his own desires for college training. 

Every effort is made to put into the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
only men who have a genuine desire to 
make good in it and who appear to have 
the combination of capacities and edu- 
cational background which will make 
success likely. That the classification is 
reasonably valid is indicated by recent 
studies showing that about 80 per cent 
of AST candidates are making good. 

The outcome of each interview re- 
sults in the man’s rejection, because in 
some way he is not qualified, or in his 
being placed in the Program. If he is 
placed in the Program, it is at some 
level for Basic Engineering training, 
Advanced Engineering training, Pre- 
professional training, or Advanced Lan- 
guage training. 

Though classification of candidates is 
the primary purpose of the STAR unit, 
an important secondary purpose is that 
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of making possible review instruction 
for candidates before they are sent on 
to the regular twelve-week terms of 
AST. On the average, candidates at 
Sacramento Junior College have re- 
mained in classes for approximately 
three weeks before being sent on. Dur- 
ing this time, each engineering candi- 
date is programmed for classes six 
days a week in physics, chemistry, and 
mathematics, as well as having six hours 
a week of physical training and two 
hours a week of “military correspond- 
ence.” Furthermore, he spends twenty- 
one hours a week in supervised study, 
under civilian direction. Besides this, he 
is given six hours a week of drill under 
military direction. For men who have 
been away from classes for some time, 
as is true with many of the trainees, the 
STAR program thus provides a valu- 
able “warm-up” period. 

The Foreign Area and Language stu- 
dents have a less varied program of 
studies than do the Engineer students. 
They are able, therefore, to do more 
intensive work. Their entire weekly 
study schedule is devoted to study of 
the language, conversational practice, 
and study of the related geographical 
area, with the exception of six hours 
of physical training and two of military 
correspondence. 





4 When word came that the STAR and Basic units of the ASTP were to be dis- 
continued, so that the young men in these phases of the Program, or about to enter 
them, might substitute for fathers who otherwise would have to be drafted, there 
were four STAR units operating in the Ninth Service Command—all of them in 
California junior colleges. The following pages are devoted to reports from these 
four institutions with regard to their units. It will be observed that many of the 
most interesting and original features of the ASTP are to be found in connection 
with the STAR program. 

Persons describing the various STAR units are listed below: Sacramento Junior 
College—H. T. Tyler, educational adviser; Chaffey Junior College—Leo A. Wads- 
worth, educational adviser: Santa Rosa Junior College—Edwin Kent, civilian con- 
sultant; and Compton Junior College—Gordon B. Oakeshott, educational director. 

Not all junior colleges participating in the AST Program are confined to the STAR 
phase. Pasadena Junior College and the Los Angeles City College both have Basic 
units—these having been described in the preceding section of this symposium. 
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€ 0 experience with STAR men 
since the unit was activated during 
the last week of August has been most 
interesting. Trainees have come from 
almost every state in the Union. Many 
have been young men of very unusual 
achievements and widely diversified 
talents. They have contributed much 
to the cultural life of our campus, espe- 
cially in the field of music. Probably 
the most interesting men as a group are 
those in the language program. Many 
of these come from foreign backgrounds. 
We have had several young men who 
were born and educated in Germany and 
who now, as naturalized American citi- 
zens, are in training with the United 
States Army. We also have men who 
are fluent in many of the less common 
modern languages, and we have been 
called upon to find in our community 
persons with whom these men can con- 
verse. Thus far, we have built up a list 
of available people to cope with some 
twenty languages. 

In activating the STAR unit, instruc- 
tors were recruited from our regular 
staff. Since this teaching is as intensive 
and as specialized as it is, classes are 
kept entirely separate from civilian 
classes. The instructors are finding ac- 
cepted AST candidates a joy to work 
with. This is to be expected, since in 
the first place the men are very carefully 
selected and must have good potentiali- 
ties in order to be accepted at all, and, 
in the second place, they know that at 
any time should they fail to make good 
they may be “washed-out.” Add to this 
the fact that no man is put into the pro- 
gram unless he is keenly desirous of 
going in, and you have a learning situ- 
ation often lacking in civilian teaching. 

Men are sent to STAR units at al- 
most daily intervals ; other men are sent 
from STAR to AST units almost daily. 
Thus, there is a continual rotation of 
trainees. Added to this, there is the fact 
that the classification service never can 
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tell in advance just how long any man 
may be kept at the STAR unit. Al- 
though, theoretically, no man is sup- 
posed to stay more than thirty days, 
actual length of stay depends on vacan- 
cies existing in AST units, and it some- 
times happens, therefore, that a man is 
kept at a STAR unit several days over- 
time. We have had a few men with us 
for as long as ten weeks. 

The indefiniteness of stay, coupled 
with the continual inflow and outflow, 
pose serious problems in organizing in- 
struction. To dump a new man uncere- 
moniously into the middle of a class, let 
us say in reviewing high school chemis- 
try, when perhaps he himself has been 
away from this field for some years, 
creates difficulties for both student and 
instructor. We have found it advisable 
to have several parallel sections in each 
subject matter field, beginning at ap- 
proximately weekly intervals. Each 
class operates on about a three-week 
cycle before repeating, to accord with 
our average length of stay. 


it is, of course, impossible to say what 
the future of the ASTP, or the STAR 
units, will be. Presumably the former, 
in some form at least, is here to stay as 
long as the war lasts, but what after 
that? Many people feel that the sooner 
the Federal Government and any of 
its agencies get out of the business of 
education the better, and there are a 
number of arguments for that point of 
view. But there is at least one genuine 
contribution that is being made by the 
AST Program, and particularly by the 
STAR units in the Program. 

For a long time in public education 
we have recognized the importance of 
counseling. Yet, even institutions which 
have been ahead of the procession in 
counseling have frequently run students 
through a counseling mill which was, to 
say the least, very casual. They have 
programmed students after the briefest 























of interviews, often with highly inade- 
quate information as to individual back- 
grounds and capabilities. Even where 
tests have been used extensively, all too 
frequently there has not been machinery 
set up for getting the scores into the 
hands of the proper people at a time 
when it will do the most good. 

But in the STAR unit, the gathering 
together of information on each student 
is remarkably complete; consequently, 
when the final decisions are reached 
concerning what is the wisest dispo- 
sition for each man, they are reached 
on the basis of a great amount of factual 
information. It will be a distinct contri- 
bution if this practice leads public insti- 
tutions to a greater recognition of the 
value of counseling and of the ultimate 
economy of paying for adequate counsel- 
ing service. 


At Chaffey Junior 
College 
4 By LEO A. WADSWORTH 


DMINISTRATION of the Chaf- 
fey STAR unit has been organized 
on the assumption that the primary pur- 
pose of the unit is to receive, house, and 
classify soldiers who have been selected 
for the ASTP and then to orientate 
them by classroom instruction so that 
they can efficiently do the work of the 
specific courses of study in the college 
or university to which they may be as- 
signed. 

Care has been exercised to develop 
a proper attitude on the part of the 
trainees toward the program. Among 
other things they are informed at the 
time of classification that the instruc- 
tional program is a continual process of 
progressive selection. Instructors seek 
at once to acquaint themselves with the 
problems of each man. At the end of 
each week each man is graded in every 
subject, and on the basis of these reports 
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only those with favorable progress re- 
ports are retained in the program. 


Approximately every two weeks a 
progress test is given on the different 
levels of mathematics, chemistry, and 
physics. These tests are given under 
Army supervision, and results are used 
to acquaint men with their own prog- 
ress. At present, standard tests are em- 
ployed, and national norms are used as 
a basis of grading men with respect to 
their own group—recognition being 
given to the fact that the men are more 
highly selected than those in the ordi- 
nary college. The purpose of this is to 
gear the men into a competitive situ- 
ation similar to that of the AST unit. 

As men are classified and assigned to 
various levels of college training, it is 
at once apparent that there is a great 
difference in the ability of the men to 
adjust themselves immediately to regu- 
lar college work. For instance, while 
men with high general ability tend to 
succeed and those with lower ability 
tend to fail, it is found that far too many 
with high ability do not do as well as 
many with less ability. It is interesting to 
note, also, that, regardless of ability, 
men tend to achieve at a level consistent 
with their previous attainments. These 
conditions illustrate the effect of faulty 
study habits. 

With proper motivation and attitude, 
men have shown themselves able to ac- 
complish a great deal in a very short 
time. Provision for intensive refresh- 
ment in one subject has shown that men 
of high ability and favorable previous 
educational experience with low prog- 
ress test scores can by intensive appli- 
cation bring grades up to a satisfactory 
standard within a period of only a week. 

Recognizing these characteristics in 
the men, we have organized instruction 
on the assumption that the more thor- 
oughly the trainees are mentally and 
psychologically prepared for intensive 
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scholastic activity the more efficiently 
they will be able to receive instruction 
as they go into the training units. 


N a report by one of the instructors 

of our unit,’ suggestions were made 
which are being used by many of the 
other instructors to help complete the 
process of orientation. Among other 
items the following are considered im- 
portant to the work with Engineering 
trainees : 

1. Confidence should be built in the 
men. They should feel that the work, 
though difficult, is not beyond their 
capabilities. At the first meeting of the 
class, they could well be told that all 
are capable of doing the work assigned, 
that to be ignorant is no disgrace, but 
that to remain ignorant is undesirable. 

2. Improved habits of study should be 
developed. Many have forgotten how 
to study; others have never learned. 
A definite demand for excellence in 
the execution of assignments, with the 
stressing of accuracy of work and neat- 
ness and clarity of presentation, would 
be helpful to men striving to organize 
their work habits. All instructors 
should give daily assignments, these to 
be checked both for accuracy and for 
neatness and style. Some will want to 
give short daily quizzes in order to help 
the students in self-appraisal. 

3. Trainees should be taught how to 
use the ordinary tools of science and 
mathematics. All engineers are given 
a short course in trigonometry and loga- 
rithms. This course should be designed 
to give them enough knowledge of these 
tools so that they will appreciate their 
use and not be confused by problems in 
the physics taught in Term 1, which 
presuppose a knowledge of the subject. 
It is interesting to note that a short 
course in the use of the slide rule is 
offered by one instructor. 

4. Students should be refreshed as 
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rapidly as possible on work previously 
taken and then moved into classes where 
they can take up new work. As far as 
possible, refresher students should be 
segregated from those who are taking 
the course for the first time so that the 
situation will be less discouraging for 
the former group of trainees. 

Students following the Foreign Area 
and Language curriculum are found to 
need about the same kind of help. In- 
tensive study in language conversation 
and organized presentations in area 
study are used to teach organization and 
presentation of topics and proper and 
efficient use of the library. Definite as- 
signments of reading and reports with 
weekly examinations prepare the men 
for the intensive work in the Basic 
Training unit. 

The problem of getting students to 
achieve at the level of their capacity is 
an old one. The American College 
somehow must find a means by which 
their students will begin to exercise all 
of the talents with which they are en- 
dowed. Perhaps the fact that this prob- 
lem is emphasized in the ASTP may 
lead at least to its partial solution. 


At Santa Rosa 


Junior College 
4 By EDWIN KENT 


O; August 2, 1943, word came 
from the Ninth Service Command 
that a letter of intent to negotiate a con- 
tract with the Santa Rosa Junior Col- 
lege for a STAR unit would be placed 
in the mail as of that date. Preliminary 
investigations and recommendations 
had all been on the basis of a Basic pro- 
gram. The disappointing information 
that under no circumstances would a 
junior college be assigned the Basic pro- 
gram induced the junior college to ac- 
cept the STAR unit of 750 men. The 
letter of intent notified us that 250 men 
would be assigned on September 1, 


























1943 ; 250 on September 15, 1943; and 
the remainder on October 1. 

Board meetings, negotiations with 
engineers and contractors, and all the 
necessary preliminaries to undertaking 
extensive alteration and additions to the 
existing plant occupied the days until 
September 15, when a contract was let 
for the reconstruction work. By Sep- 
tember 1 everything was in acceptable 
readiness to accommodate the first allot- 
ment of men. The accommodations for 
the men consist of ten barracks, each 
with a capacity for 75 men, a latrine 
building, and messing facilities to handle 
750 men in an hour. The Industrial 
Arts Building was converted into: a 
kitchen and mess hall by the construc- 
tion of a small addition for storage 
space. 

Double-decker beds for the men were 
one day late in arriving, and thus when 
the first men came they had to be bedded 
on mattresses on the floor for the first 
night. Since there were plenty of mat- 
tresses, each man had two, so that no 
discomfort was suffered by anyone. 
When on the following day sufficient 
beds arrived, the men put them together 
in no time at all and everything was 
under way. 

The junior college lunchroom had 
to be pressed into service for a few 
days pending completion of the mess- 
ing arrangements, but, since the regu- 
lar civilian program was not due to 
start for three weeks more, this tempo- 
rary measure was entirely adequate. 

A few days prior to the arrival of 
the trainees, the cadre began to arrive. 
Two sergeants, then three lieutenants, 
then a major, the commanding officer, 
arrived and were temporarily located in 
office space which they were to occupy 
permanently when the C. O. had de- 
cided on how he wished the various 
rooms to be used. 

Headquarters for the unit is located 
in the Auditorium Building. This build- 
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ing, in addition to the Auditorium thea- 
ter, contains a suite of rooms which 
formerly housed the Speech Depart- 
ment and another which housed the 
Music Department. The band room is 
used for an orientation lecture room and 
waiting room. The practice rooms being 
soundproof are used by the classifi- 
cations officers as offices and personal 
interview rooms. The transportation 
and supply officers occupy an office to- 
gether ; the executive officer has a pri- 
vate office, as has the commanding 
officer. The Classification Board uses a 
seminar room with a large oval table. 

These rooms lend themselves admira- 
bly for the purpose, but the furnishing 
of desks, chairs, telephones, and the 
storage of supplies posed a consider- 
able problem. Every available desk was 
pressed into service, and many type- 
writers and typewriter tables were 
moved to these offices. Filing equip- 
ment was another headache, but by 
much scheming we released enough 
space so that records could be housed 
adequately. Headquarters now is as fine 
an arrangement as can be found. 


HE personnel of the cadre is an 

extremely interesting group. The 
commanding officer is a former vo- 
cational agriculture teacher from near 
Memphis, Tennessee. The executive 
officer, a captain, is an old Army man 
formerly connected with the National 
Guard in Minnesota. The adjutant is 
a first lieutenant from New York. The 
supply officer, a second lieutenant, was 
a buyer for a department store in 
Birmingham, Alabama. The transpor- 
tation officer is a very young man from 
Montana. One officer, who is in charge 
of the military science lectures, is a 
former high school teacher from Ne- 
braska. Of the company commanders, 
one is a former teacher from Arizona, 
the other a former department store 
man from Indiana. 
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The classification section consists of 
a captain, a first lieutenant, and four 
second lieutenants. The captain was a 
junior high school principal in Okla- 
homa; the first lieutenant was a pro- 
fessor of psychology in NYU and a 
former Rhodes scholar. One second 
lieutenant was registrar at Teachers 
College, Greely, Colorado ; one assisted 
the director of admissions at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; one taught at 
Montezuma School for Boys and Culver 
Military Academy ; and one was a high 
school teacher and superintendent in 
Indiana. 

The enlisted personnel in the cadre 
presents a much more varied picture. 
Most of the men are college graduates— 
some are accountants, some are C. P. 
A.’s and one has taught business ad- 
ministration for nine years at UCLA 
and is the author of a book in his field 
which has been widely adopted as a 
textbook in leading universities and col- 
leges. All of them are gentlemen, and 
there also is much artistic and musical 
talent in the group. 

It is a privilege to work with this 
outstanding group of men, and it renews 
one’s faith in humanity in general and 
the United States in particular. Our 
experience indicates that the Army, in 
spite of its mass production methods, 
is doing a very adequate job of getting 
capable men in the places where they 
are needed. 


A the present time, over a thousand 
men have been processed through 
this unit, and of these not quite 20 per 
cent are rejects. Disqualifications have 
been on the basis of request and the lack 
of prerequisites. Those accepted for the 
program represent the highest 10 per 
cent of the Army in mental capacity. 
It is a truly democratic procedure in 
that selection is on the basis of ability 
alone. Family and social prestige do 
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not enter into the picture except for 
contributions these elements make in 
the development of ability. 

The largest group of trainees is com- 
posed of those classified for Basic Engi- 
neering, but there are many Advanced 
engineers and Language and Area men, 
Those in this latter group are extremely 
interesting, representing as they do an 
amazing variety of racial background 
and language aptitude. 

Since the language men move much 
more slowly into their Basic program 
than the engineers, these men have been 
with us longer than any other group, 
It would challenge the facilities and 
faculty of any university to provide 
training in all the languages in which 
these men are training. It certainly isa 
big problem for a junior college to pro- 
vide refresher courses for all of them. 
Community assets in the form of lan- 
guage ability have had to be called on 
to provide practice in the speaking of 
all the various tongues. 

No group of teachers was ever more 
enthusiastic or enjoyed their work more 
than those privileged to work with this 
highly selected group of splendid young 
manhood. Asked how he was liking the 
work, one of the faculty members ex- 
claimed, “This is heaven with whipped 
cream on it!” 


HE results? The men who have 

moved on in their basic programs 
write back. Some are elated, some dis- 
appointed. All are working hard ; some 
are washing out. A somewhat super- 
ficial judgment seems to indicate that 
the best criteria for the selection of those 
who will succeed in the program are the 
B average in high school and the C, or 
better, average in college. This is not 
to disparage the testing program which 
is an indispensable aid in completing 
the evaluation of the man, but the test 
record alone is not sufficient. 

















At Compton Junior 


College 
4 By GORDON B. OAKESHOTT 


PECIALIZED Training and Re- 

assignment Unit No. 3965 was acti- 
vated at Compton Junior College on 
September 1, 1943, with a quota of 500 
trainees. Working at high pressure 
after receiving the Government contract 
authorization late in August, College 
President Dr. Scott Thompson and his 
staff had a well-qualified faculty, a com- 
plete classroom unit, mess hall, and 
living quarters ready for the arrival of 
the first shipment of young enlisted 
trainees on the opening date. Lt. Col. 
Allan Johnson, commandant, and his 
military staff, quartered, tested, and 
interviewed the first group of ASTP 
candidates; and 100 of those meeting 
the entrance requirements began work 
in “refresher” classes on Monday, Sep- 
tember 6. 

The STAR trainees have had a cer- 
tain portion of the campus assigned to 
their exclusive use, including dormi- 
tories, living quarters, mess hall, recre- 
ation room, a fifteen-room classroom 
unit, and rooms for testing and inter- 
viewing. The beautiful new Student 
Union Building, built by the junior col- 
lege student body, including lounge, 
fountain, and store, is extremely popu- 
lar with trainees at the noon-day break. 
The Student Union also is the setting 
for weekly dances and parties arranged 
by the College Dean of Women. 

As a part of the recreational program, 
the usual athletic and entertainment 
events are open to trainees. College 
football games were attended en masse 
by an enthusiastic rooting section of 
young soldiers. The plunge, adjoining 
the military area on the campus, is 
used intensively—as swimming is an 
important part of the physical education 
program—and is open to recreational 
swimming on week-ends. 
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A short illustrated booklet? is issued 
to each trainee to assist him in orient- 
ing himself to the campus, military and 
college regulations, personnel, and the 
various facilities available. 


OST of the trainees who have been 

accepted for ASTP at Compton 
have been assigned to Engineering and, 
therefore, are studying mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry in their refresher 
classes ; a smaller number have been as- 
signed to the work in Foreign Area and 
Language. 

The Compton College administration 
has assigned eighteen of its regular 
faculty to the program; about half of 
these are full-time instructors, and the 
others have some Army and some regu- 
lar college classes. All instructors are 
men, with an average secondary teach- 
ing experience of eleven years and an 
average age of 39 years. 

This experienced STAR faculty and 
the administration recogriize certain 
features or aspects of the teaching situ- 
ation which are quite different from the 
regular junior college set-up. Many of 
the normal secondary teaching and in- 
structor problems are automatically 
solved by Army procedure, but others 
have developed in the STAR teaching 
program which do not appear or are of 
less importance in the regular second- 
ary program. 


First, some of those things in the 
STAR teaching situation which are es- 
pecially advantageous and most ap- 
preciated by the instructors: 

1. Relatively high learning ability of the 
trainee-students—this is the result of good 
selection. 

2. High interest and motivation—most 
trainees are very anxious not to “wash out.” 

3. No attendance problems. 

4. Few disciplinary problems—all trainees 
follow military routine and are under military 

1 Copies of the Guide to Trainees may be 
obtained on request from the Office of the 


President, Compton Junior College, Compton, 
California. 
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discipline at all times, marching to and from 
classes under the supervision of section 
leaders. 


5. Compulsory supervised evening study 
hall in addition to study periods during the 
day. 

6. No extracurricular activities requiring 
the attention of instructors or students. 

Some of the problems or difficulties 
inherent in the STAR program are the 
following : 


1. There is no specified length of term, 
trainees remaining at Compton from a few 
days to five to eight weeks; the median stay 
is a little over two weeks. 


2. Trainees enter classes in small groups as 
they arrive and are processed; they leave in 
the same way as orders arrive to ship them to 
the colleges and.universities for the Basic and 
Advanced terms. Over 200 colleges are re- 
ceiving the trainees processed at STAR units. 
Each class roll is highly unstable, this making 
a connected course of study difficult. In the 
normally functioning STAR unit this situation 
is inescapable. 


3. In spite of minimum requirements for 
entrance to ASTP, great differences are found 
in the achievement level of trainees in mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and physics. 


elem being given a battery of tests 
each trainee who comes to Comp- 
ton is interviewed by the classificational 
officers, with a faculty representative 
present. On the basis of his test results, 
the personal interview, and his previ- 
ous high school and college record, the 
trainee is then assigned to an ASTP 
curriculum and term and then is placed 
in the one of nine refresher sections at 
Compton which best meets his needs. 
Six of the sections are pre-Basic 
Term 1, differing in the knowledge and 
preparation required in mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry. Mathematics is 
emphasized as the subject in which the 
deficiency of Pre-engineering trainees 
is most serious. Retests in mathematics 
and science at intervals of two, four, and 
six weeks have been given to about two 
hundred and fifty pre-Basic trainees. 
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The new means show a very significant 
improvement in all three intervals, but 
the greatest rise in scores comes in the 
first two weeks—apparently while the 
trainee is recalling subject matter he 
once “knew.” The instructors are confi- 
dent that a fair percentage of trainees 
in the lower brackets would “wash out” 
early in their Basic training without the 
opportunity for refresher work. The 
smaller group of trainees at Compton 
who have been accepted for the Ad- 
vanced terms are spending all their time 
on mathematics and physics. 

The Foreign Area and Language 
group of trainees meets daily for lec- 
tures and discussion on the geography, 
economics, and social customs of the 
European and Asiatic areas, as well as 
for language study. The physical train- 
ing program taken by all trainees in- 
volves five types of activity, with each 
trainee rotating through the series every 
week. Calisthenics, combative sports, 
military track, games appropriate to 
the season, and swimming, make up a 
well-rounded program to maintain the 
trainees’ physical condition. Daily mili- 
tary drill is in charge of the officers. 


ERTAIN features of the ASTP 

program are of great interest to 
secondary education because of their 
possible application to the high school 
and junior college. No one would advo- 
cate adoption of Army educational rou- 
tine and methods without modification, 
but the results obtained by the Army 
certainly justify our very careful con- 
sideration of some modification of post- 
war secondary education, as well as 
confirming many of our present prac- 
tices. Among such considerations are 
the following : 

1. Further emphasis on the funda- 
mentals of mathematics, science, Eng- 
lish, history, geography, and physical 
education for all secondary students ; in- 























creased attention to modern languages 
and to military science. 

2. More use of the testing materials 
now available for actual placement of 
young men and women in secondary 
courses leading to their future occu- 
pation. 

3. Required study periods beyond 
the present school day. Few high school 
and junior college students spend the 
number of hours per week on their 
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school work which the Army requires 
in the AST Program. 

4. In addition to certain fundamen- 
tals which should be required of all high 
school students, the maintenance of 
flexibility and adaptability of curricula 
to changing conditions and needs. Of 
all educational units, the junior colleges 
are in the best position to make such 
adjustments—and have done so to a 
large extent. 











Only Two Out of Ten Americans Oppose Federal Support 
Of Education 


In spite of widespread discussion and agitation against “Federal subsidization 
of education,” only two persons in ten among the general public oppose such a 
measure, according to results of a recent nation-wide survey by the National 
Opinion Research Center, University of Denver. 

Almost eight out of ten Americans with opinions (77 per cent) approve 
Federal aid to public education through the states. A few qualify their answers, 
and only 10 per cent of the public as a whole lack definite opinions on the issue. 

Asked whether public school systems should be controlled mostly by the states 
or the Federal Government, three out of four persons with opinions (75 per cent) 
believe the states should determine educational policies. Almost all of these, how- 
ever—67 per cent of the entire cross-section—still favor Federal aid to state 
educational systems. Basic to all these attitudes, doubtless, is the fact that two- 
thirds (66 per cent) of Americans with opinions agree that most public schools 
in the United States lack the financial resources they need to “do a good job.” 

Trained interviewers canvassed a nation-wide cross-section of civilian adults, 
including the proper proportion in each geographical section, of rich and poor, 
young and old, men and women, farm and city dwellers, Democrats, Republicans, 
and non-voters. 

The most striking difference of opinion on this question appears along political 
lines. More than twice as many Republicans as Democrats oppose Federal aid 
to state public schools (30 per cent as compared with 14 per cent). Sectionally, 
residents of the Midwest are most against the proposal, with 23 per cent of that 
group registering opposition, in contrast to a disapproving vote of only 11 per 
cent in the South. 

Respondents were asked their reasons for attitudes on this issue. Of those 
favoring Federal aid, most emphasized the need for equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities, particularly between urban and rural schools and between the South and 
other sections. Some mentioned lower school taxes or higher salaries for teachers. 
A Baltimore housewife put it this way: “The important thing is to get the edu- 
cation for the child, regardless of where the money comes from.” 

Of persons opposed to the idea, many suggested that there are too many 
Federal taxes already or brought up the issue of states’ rights—that centralization 
of educational control may be a dangerous thing. “We don’t want the Govern- 
ment subsidizing our children!” Others believe that the states are doing a satis- 
factory job now and that further improvement is unnecessary. 

A number of people in the South specifically mention the matter of educational 
segregation—that Federal aid might lead to the education of white and Negro 
children in the same schools. 

The National Opinion Research Center is an opinion-finding organization. 
As such, it simply reports the results of national surveys made by its personally 
trained staff of over 200 interviewers throughout the United States. The Center 
is an academic institution working under a grant from the Field Foundation and 


the University of Denver. There were 2,560 confidential interviews in this present 
survey. 









Suggestions for Improvement 


Of the ASTP 


HE Army Specialized Training 

Program has been established by 
the War Department to insure a con- 
tinuance of college education for se- 
lected men of the Army. The STAR 
schools and the ASTP colleges through 
their Basic 1 curriculum have “screened”’ 
out the men who apparently cannot 
profit greatly by the intensive training 
imposed upon them by the Program, 


Viewed in the light of these purposes, 
the ASTP has several excellent fea- 
tures; among them are the following: 


1. Establishing a reservoir of competence 
from which the Army can select men for ad- 
vanced training in engineering, special tech- 
nical work, dentistry, medicine, veterinary 
surgery, and, as the need may arise, in officers’ 
training. 

2. Developing an outstanding method of in- 
struction in modern languages. 

3. Arousing an interest in geography, 
United States history, and the history of the 
areas representative of the modern languages 
studied, at the same time relating geography 
and history to the languages studied. 

4. Emphasizing supervised study in college 
freshman work. 

5. Giving emphasis to the need, expressed 
emphatically ten years ago by the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education, and 
twenty years ago by the public junior colleges 
of California, of developing training programs 
based on semiprofessional curriculums at the 
college level. 

6. Arousing an interest in college education 
on the part of many young men, who after the 
war will go back to college to complete their 
studies. 

7. Bringing the military and the civilian into 
a cooperative effort in education. 


8. Presenting an English program based on 
training college men in reading for compre- 
hension. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that 


the AST Program is perfect. It is suc- 
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4 By MERTON E. HILL 





q This concluding article of the sym- 
posium was written by Dr. Hill just 
prior to the Army announcement that 
the AST Program was to be curtailed. 
Most of the suggestions that it in- 
cludes, however, apply equally to the 
advanced and specialized units which 
are to be continued, and all of them 
will be of value when the time comes 
for the planning of a program for edu- 
cating returned veterans after the war 
is over—such a program as many of 
those writing articles in this sympo- 
sium visualize. 

As has been explained elsewhere 
in this symposium, Dr. Hill is director 
of admissions of the University of Cali- 
fornia and during the past year has 
been on leave to work with the ASTP. 





ceeding very well indeed, not because 
it is being administered from Wash- 
ington in the best possible way, but be- 
cause the colleges and the universities 
know how to carry on a successful pro- 
gram of teaching. 

The Program would succeed better, 
however, if certain weaknesses and de- 
fects could be eliminated. If desirable 
changes can be made promptly, this will 
prove to be one of the greatest of edu- 
cational programs. Realizing that it is 
excellent, and wishing only to offer 
practical suggestions that might prove 
helpful in securing the greatest possible 
success of the Program, I mention the 
following proposals for change, which, 
if accepted, will lead to improvement: 

1. The trainees should be informed very 


definitely regarding the objectives of the Pro- 
gram. 














2. Authority should be delegated by Wash- 
ington to the director of the ASTP, Ninth 
Service Command; he, in turn, should be in 
a position to delegate authority under War 
Department directives to the ASTP Colleges. 

3. Frequent reorganizations within the 
Command should be avoided. Three or four 
reorganizations within the NSC have taken 
place in nine months. The present organization 
should be continued long enough, and clothed 
with sufficient authority, to administer the 
program until it is concluded. 

4. The selection of men to be trained should 
be based on prerequisite and satisfactory train- 
ing. Test scores should be used with tran- 
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5. Chemistry in Basic 1 should be accom- 
panied with laboratory work. 

6. Basic 1 is too crowded for thorough work. 
One subject should be taken out of Basic 1 to 
allow more adequate time for study. 

7. The Government final examinations, or 
“GI” tests, should be utilized to the maximum 
by the instructors, and the last week of the 
term should be used for instructional purposes 
and not for additional examinations. 

8. Trainees in Basic 1 at least should be 
scheduled according to their previous training. 

9. There should be established at each unit 
a counseling system administered codopera- 
tively under the direction of the commandant 




































and the academic director of the Program. 

With these and other desirable 
changes effected from time to time, the 
Program will make very definite contri- 
butions to the cause of public education 
in the United States. 


scripts of record. Early studies show that 
scores of 120 in the ACE, 120 in the OCT, 
and from 125 or 130 up in the AGCT would 
insure students who can do satisfactory col- 
lege work; these scores, together with the 
transcripts and the Classification Board in- 
terviews, form an excellent basis for selection. 





Office of Education Reports on the Victory Corps 


In the first nine months of its operation the High School Victory Corps became 
, “an effective chain of codperation assuring the Federal Government intelligent 
help from 6,500,000 high school students and 330,000 teachers on many phases of 
the war effort,” says the U. S. Office of Education in a report of its first survey of 
the Corps’ activities. 

The Victory Corps was first announced on September 25, 1942, after endorse- 
ment by the Secretaries of War, Navy, and Commerce and other national leaders. 
By July, 1943, more than 70 per cent of the country’s high schools had voluntarily 
adopted this program. 

The Victory Corps has made profound changes in the emphasis of secondary 
school programs. Primarily affected have been programs of physical fitness, 
sciences and mathematics, preflight training, preinduction training for critical 
occupations, agricultural training, and communications arts. 
| A sample study reported by the Office of Education shows that school execu- 

tives made “swift and vigorous adaptation of secondary schools to the compelling 

and serious realities of war along lines recommended by the High School Victory 

Corps.” Of 1,401 school systems surveyed, 77 per cent had increased emphasis on 
sciences; 76 per cent had increased emphasis on mathematics ; 72 per cent, on first 
aid and safety; 70 per cent, on physical education; and 65 per cent, on vocational 
work. In addition, 32 per cent of the school systems reported that they have 
increased the “tempo of curriculum revision.” 

Says the U. S. Office of Education: “Because total war requires tutal co- 
operation of society, the high school cannot be exempted. On the other hand, the 
U. S. Government cannot issue war orders to high schools. Therefore, in edu- 
cation as in many other phases of our national life, the Federal Government 
charged with prosecuting a war must mobilize national power by requesting co- 
operation.” 








leges and Secondary Schools, at its 
meeting held in Boise, Idaho, in 1942 
appointed a committee to conduct a sur- 
vey of the present status of the Carnegie 
unit as a measure of achievement in the 
secondary schools of the United States. 

The Committee began its work by 
consulting Paul F. Gaiser, president of 
the Association, concerning the scope 
of the study. It also contacted officials 
of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools relative to 
any modifications that have been made 
or might be contemplated in their use 
of the Carnegie unit. Finally, the Com- 
mittee formulated a questionnaire em- 
bodying the following three questions, 
namely: (1) Do you adhere strictly to 
the Carnegie unit in estimating the 
achievement of a pupil ? (2) If not, what 
modifications have you made in this 
unit in order to satisfy variations in 
your course of study? (3) If you do 
not depend upon the Carnegie unit or 
some modification of it as a. measure of 
achievement, what other techniques do 
you use? 

This questionnaire was sent to forty- 
two schools which are members of the 
Northwest Association and which were 
selected on the basis of size and geo- 
graphic location. It was sent also to 
forty-five other schools or school sys- 
tems located in cities throughout the 
remainder of the United States. 

This procedure is open to some criti- 
cism, for there was no attempt made to 
define a Carnegie unit and, likewise, 
there was no attempt made to obtain 
other than a limited sampling of schools. 
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Status of the Carnegie Unit 
In High Schools 


HE Northwest Association of Col- . 








4 By COLTON MEEK 





4 For a long time now, the Carnegie 
unit has served as a device for stand- 
ardizing credit given by secondary 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country. In recent years, however, 
there has begun a breaking down of 
the value of the unit as a measuring 
instrument. Accordingly, the North- 
west Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools authorized the in- 
vestigation reported by Mr. Meek in 
this month's out-of-state article. 

Mr. Meek, who is principal of the 
U. S. Grant High School in Portland, 
Oregon, has been a teacher and ad- 
ministrator in Portland schools since 
1916. He is a member of the Commis- 
sion for Secondary Schools of the 
Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools. 





In answer to such a criticism, it might 
be said that the Committee studiously 
avoided defining the Carnegie unit, for 
it wished to avoid the necessity of list- 
ing a mass of heterogeneous minor vari- 
ations that would have made the ques- 
tions difficult to answer and that in 
the end would have served no great 
purpose. 

It felt, likewise, that while the schools 
selected were limited in number and 
possibly were chosen arbitrarily, never- 
theless the number selected was suf- 
ficient and the geographical distribution 
broad enough to serve the purposes 
of the Committee, for it conceived this 
study to be in the nature of a broad gen- 
eral survey, indicating general trends 
and divergencies rather than detailed 
analyses of particular school systems. 














_— 





ry correspondence with Dr. G. W. 
Rosenlof, secretary of the North 
Central Association, and with Dr. O. K. 
Garretson, secretary of the Second- 
ary Commission of that Association, 
brought out a number of interesting 
facts, among them the following: 

In 1902, the North Central Associ- 
ation defined a unit course of study as 
one covering a school year of not less 
than thirty-five weeks with four or five 
periods of at least forty-five minutes 
each per week. 

In 1903, a unit was defined as a 
course covering a school year of not less 
than thirty-five weeks with four or five 
periods of at least forty-five minutes 
each per week. The definition was 
interpreted in such a way as to include 
schools in which the length of the period 
was forty minutes, provided there were 
five periods per week. 

In 1905, the Association stated that 
the definition of units may properly be 
revised from year to year, and it pro- 
vided that standing committees on defi- 
nition of units should be set up. 


In 1907, the Carnegie unit was de- 
fined by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching as a 
course of five periods weekly through- 
out an academic year of a preparatory 
school. 


In 1925, and no doubt the same con- 
dition pertained for a number of years 
prior thereto, the unit was defined as 
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a course covering an academic year that 
shall include in the aggregate not less 
than the equivalent of 120 sixty-minute 
hours of classroom work, two hours of 
shop or laboratory work being equiva- 
lent to one hour of prepared classroom 
work. 


The present definition employed by 
the Association is practically the same 
as the one used in 1925 except that the 
Association recognizes both the Car- 
negie unit and semester hours in the 
sense that a minimum of 16 units or 160 
semester hours are required for gradu- 
ation from a four-year high school. 


| scare tec questionnaires were 
sent to member schools of the North- 
west Association, replies being received 
from the twenty-eight schools listed be- 
low: 

IpAHo—Boise and Pocatello. 

MontTana—Helena. 

Orecon—Astoria, Bend, Eugene, Gresham, 
Hillsboro, Klamath Falls, La Grande, Med- 
ford, Milwaukie, Pendleton, Portland, The 
Dalles. 

Uran—Kaysville, Orem, Provo, Salt Lake 
City. 

WasHINGTON — Aberdeen, Bremerton, 
Olympia, Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Van- 
couver, Walla Walla, Wenatchee. 

Twenty-three of the schools replying 
to the questionnaire answered the first 
two questions only. The replies from 
these schools might be summarized as 
follows : 


No. of Adherence 
Schools to Unit Modifications Made 
1 Neither yes orno Exact definitions of unit not clear. 
9 Yes Unqualified. 
Yes Except for Smith Hughes, vocational courses, etc. 


No 


3 
4 Yes (One “No”) 
3 . 
2 No 








Physical education carries only partial credit. 
Full credit is granted for art, music, typing, etc. 


The credit outline of the unit is followed, but actual requirements 
are exceeded. (This is probably true of many others which are 


on the hour period.) 


On rare occasion full credit is allowed, even though a class does 


not meet every day. 
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The other five school systems involve 
more radical departures from the unit 
system. 

1. Olympia allows students with “B” 
averages to carry more than four units 
and requires all students to carry four 
subjects, no matter how many credits 
they have. It allows partial credit for 
physical education, glee, and instru- 
mental music. This means that many 
students carry more than four sub- 
jects, and consequently the sixteen 
units required for graduation have little 
meaning. 

2. Portland has an exploratory series 
of courses in the academic high schools 
which are taken every other day during 
the ninth grade. They consist of general 
science, industrial arts or home eco- 
nomics, art, music, and social science. 
One-half a unit is given for the com- 
pletion of a year’s work in these courses. 
They are required, and in addition 
mathematics and English are required. 
The result : Four and a half to five units 
are earned by the average freshman. 
He is required to have four and can use 
no more than four in completing the 
seventeen units required for graduation. 
All subjects taken on a full-time basis 
earn the same credit. 

3. Eugene has a sixty-minute period 
(net) for all subjects. It grants equal 
credit for all subjects. Any subject 
taken one hour daily for one year earns 
one unit. A subject taken two hours a 
week earns four-tenths of a unit. In 
order to simplify the above, Eugene re- 
cords grades in terms of semester hours 
instead of units. For example, a sub- 
ject carried one hour daily for a year 
would earn ten hours. A subject carried 
two days a week would earn four hours. 
These hours are translated readily into 
units on transcripts when divided by 
ten. 


4. Orem works on a somewhat simi- 
lar basis. Each class carried for one 
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hour daily throughout the year earns 
five hours of credit. No study hall is 
conducted in the school. Students re- 
cite for every period of the day. Part 
of each class period is devoted to super- 
vised study. 

5. Salt Lake City gives a unit of 
credit for the successful completion of 
the work of any class meeting one full 
period (approximately sixty minutes) 
per school day for an entire school year, 
This definition of credit does not apply 
to health and physical education, which 
are required of all students during four 
years of high school attendance and for 
which a total of one unit of credit is 
given. For a number of years there was 
a distinction between the amount of 
time required for a credit in the aca- 
demic and nonacademic subjects. Now 
all subjects are placed on an equal basis. 
In making the change, the requirements 
for graduation were increased from six- 
teen units to eighteen units. 


ORTY-FIVE questionnaires were 

sent to cities located outside of the 
jurisdiction of the Northwest Associ- 
ation, thirty-two replies being received 
as follows: 


ALABAMA—Birmingham. 
CALIFORNIA—Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Oakland, San Diego. 
Cotorapo—Denver. 
DELAWARE—Wilmington. 
FLorripA— Miami. 
Grorc1a—Atlanta. 
ILL1no1s—Chicago. 
INpDIANA—Indianapolis. 
Iowa—Des Moines. 
LouistanNA—New Orleans. 
MaryLAND—Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Boston. 
MICHIGAN—Detroit. 
Mississippi—Jackson. 
NEBRASKA—Omaha. 
New JersEy—Newark. 
New Mexico—Albuquerque. 
New Yorx—Buffalo. 
Nortu Caro_ttina—Charlotte. 
Oxn1o—Cincinnati. 
OKLAHOMA—Tulsa. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. 











Ruove IsLaNnD—Providence. 

SoutH CaroLtina—Charleston. 

SoutH Dakotra—Sioux Falls. 

Texas—Dallas. 

VircintA—Richmond. 

Wyom1nc—Cheyenne. 

Twelve of these answered the first 
two questions only. The replies from 
these schools might be summarized as 
follows: 

No.of Adherence 


Schools to Unit Modifications Made 
9 Yes Unqualified. 
3 Yes Fractional units for non- 


academic subjects. 


The other twenty schools involve 
interesting or radical departures from 
the strict use of the unit. Seven of these 
form a group that answer “Yes” to 
question No. 1, but qualify it as follows: 


Baltimore has certain curricula in 
which schools offer some subjects two, 
three, four, or even six periods a week, 
depending upon the amount of time they 
believe is needed. Furthermore, they 
do not adhere to the sixteen units re- 
quired for graduation. Their academic 
pupils have those sixteen units, but 
there is quite a variation in other cur- 
ricula. 


Birmingham gives credit for some 
outside work on the basis of the project. 
They also give credit for Bible study, as 
certified by the individual Bible schools. 
These credits are in excess of the six- 
teen Carnegie units. 


Cheyenne gives one unit for activities 
on the basis of one-tenth per day per 
year. This procedure is based on the 
Carnegie unit, and the credit thus 
earned is counted as one of the sixtee 
units. 


Chicago has modified its require- 
ments for courses made necessary by 
the war—such courses as preflight and 
preinduction. 

San Francisco has tried to interpret 
work experience in terms of the Car- 
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negie unit, but has not found the pro- 
cedure too satisfactory. 

Sioux Falls requires double labora- 
tory periods for chemistry but not for 
other sciences. 

Buffalo does not modify the Carnegie 
unit except that it does permit students 
to try final examinations on what is 
called a short-time basis. That is, they 
permit a pupil who has pursued a cer- 
tain subject for one term to try the ex- 
amination in that subject that is set for 
the end of the year. They require that 
a higher mark be earned in this case 
than otherwise would be required for 
passing. 

The remaining schools do not adhere 
strictly to the Carnegie unit in esti- 
mating achievement of a pupil. 

Omaha requires fifteen units for 
graduation from a four-year high school 
course, and outstanding seniors enter 
college with fourteen units and upon 
completion of a successful college se- 
mester are granted their high school 
diploma. 

Philadelphia, on the other hand, re- 
quires thirteen units for graduation 
from a three-year senior high school. 


Des Moines accepts the principle of 
the Carnegie unit, but it has interpreted 
the various types of education in terms 
of equivalent units. For example, in 
the vocational high school, three-fourths 
unit of credit are assigned for each se- 
mester of vocational shop work which 
includes three clock hours per day. 
One-half unit is assigned to the forty- 
one-minute period in which related 
science, mathematics, and theory are 
taught in connection with each vo- 
cational course. This assignment of 
credit assumes a large amount of out- 
side-of-class study. In the regular Des 
Moines high schools the laboratory- 
type period of sixty minutes in length 
is used, and one-half unit per semester 
is assigned for this length period regard- 
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less of whether it is laboratory or shop 
work or the more traditional academic 
classes. 

Los Angeles, Oakland, and San Diego 
have adopted the system prescribed by 
the California State Department of Edu- 
cation. They reckon accomplishment on 
the basis of one unit for one hour or 
period per week for a semester. This 
is like the college basis for recording 
credits and, as has been mentioned al- 
ready, is the system used by Eugene. 
Wilmington follows the same plan. 

Finally, five systems—namely, Bos- 
ton, Charlotte, Cincinnati, Tulsa, and 
Dallas—use such measures of achieve- 
ment as local tests, achievement tests, 
objective tests, and the judgment of the 
individual teacher. A sixth system, that 
of Jackson, while it still makes use of 
the Carnegie unit on transcripts, has 
dispensed with the traditional marking 
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system as a measure of pupil progress 
through school. 


had any analysis of the returns pre- 
sented in this report, four facts are 
inescapable : 

1. The majority of American second- 
ary schools, for lack of a better vehicle, 
still follow the general pattern set by 
the Carnegie unit. 

2. There is serious dissatisfaction 
with the Carnegia unit because it is in- 
flexible in the face of modern curricu- 
lar changes. 

3. Modifications of the unit are be- 
coming so numerous that its primary 
value as a measuring instrument has 
been seriously impaired. 

4. A large and possibly a growing 
number of schools have dispensed with 
the Carnegie unit entirely, with seeming 
satisfaction to themselves. 


National Boys and Girls Week, April 29—May 6 


Hundreds of communities throughout the United States are preparing for the 
twenty-fourth annual observance of National Boys and Girls Week, scheduled 
this year for April 29 to May 6, inclusive. 

Boys and Girls Week deserves the serious attention and active codperation of 











all who are interested in the welfare of youth. The unprecedented rise in juvenile 
delinquency, and the war-time dislocation of the normal life of boys and girls, 
have created problems for youth that make it evident that more assistance is needed 
now than was necessary in times of peace. The activities of the week are designed 
to bring to the attention of the community the problems, interests, and recreations 
of its youth, and also to direct attention to the youth-serving organizations which 
labor for the development of good citizenship and character in growing boys and 
girls. 

Boys and Girls Week affords an opportunity for the presentation of a program 
which will focus the attention of the community on its greatest natural resources— 
its boys and girls—and which will result in a year-round series of activities planned 
for the welfare of the community’s youth. 

This year the observance will carry out the theme, “Youth Power for Days 
Ahead.” Highlight of the week will be National Service Day, Thursday, May 4, 
when the youth of the nation will demonstrate their part in helping the war effort. 
Other days planned for the observance are: Parade Day, April 29; Day in 
Churches, April 30; Day in Schools, May 1; Day in Occupations, May 2; Day of 
Athletics and Entertainments, May 3; Health and Safety Day, May 5; and Day 
Out-of-Doors and Evening at Home, May 6. 

Helpful suggestions for carrying out the program may be obtained free of 
charge from the National Boys and Girls Week Committee, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 




















Nongraduate 


ERMINAL education is defined 

generally as consisting of those 
school experiences which constitute the 
last formal education or schooling which 
the individual will undertake before 
going out into the adult world. 


The age at which this terminal edu- 
cation is completed differs somewhat 
according to the capacities, interests, 
and circumstances of the individual. It 
is determined also by the compulsory 
age limit of school attendance in the 
state of residence. In only a small per 
cent of cases, the formal education is 
terminated upon the completion of a 
four-year college program. A larger 
number of individuals complete various 
length programs of college level work. 
A still larger number complete their 
educational program upon high school 
graduation. The formal schooling of a 
still larger number terminates prior to 
graduation from high school. 


Of every 1,000 children entering the 
fifth grade of school, less than 100 
graduate from a four-year college, and 
less than 500 graduate from high school. 
Of every 1,000 children who enter high 
school, less than 600 graduate from high 
school, less than 200 enter college, and 
less than 100 graduate from a four-year 
college program. 


Consideration of these figures gives 
one an idea of the large number of 
people who are terminating their formal 
education at the lower levels of the 
school ladder. 


[NASMUCH as their last year in high 
school completes the formal school- 
ing of most individuals, it is essential 
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q In partial explanation of his interest 
in the problem of providing terminal 
education for those high school stu- 
dents who never will graduate from 
high school, Mr. Crabb writes, “I 
have seen so many young boys 16 
and 17 years of age who have leit 
school to work in the Mare Island 
Navy Yards, boys who have dropped 
out of school at about the tenth grade. 
In the main, their education is very 
sketchy and their social adjustment is 
worse. There are several hundred of 
them in this community at the present 
time, and every effort is being made 
to import many, many more from all 
over the country.” 

Mr. Crabb is principal of the Vallejo 
Senior High School and as such is in 
charge of the classes which compose 
the Vallejo Continuation School. He 
came to California from Arizona, hav- 
ing taught in Flagstaff and Healds- 
burg and having been principal of the 
Healdsburg High School for nine 
years. 





that their shortened program should in- 
clude those activities which will give 
the individual social, economic, vo- 
cational, civic, and personal competence 
if he is to be a well-balanced, self- 
supporting member of society. 

It is universally recognized that much 
still can be done to improve the train- 
ing program for our students at every 
level ; but, in most cases, one will recog- 
nize that the student with a high school 
education has at least developed some 
degree of competence in the above- 
mentioned phases of life. Certainly, a 
great amount of effort is being put forth 
to improve the educational offerings 
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for our high school graduates and col- 
lege students. In the past few years, 
particular attention has been given to 
the improvement and extension of the 
terminal program for the post-high- 
school graduation period. It is hoped 
that these improvements will continue. 

It is the other group, however, the 
more than 50 per cent of our youth not 
finishing high school, who seem to be 
the neglected ones in our present scheme 
of affairs. If these people are to ac- 
quire these basic and common attitudes 
and skills necessary for a successful life 
in a democracy, the necessary elements 
must be included in the pre-high-school 
or early high school period. 

That this group is in need of special 
attention is borne out by the fact. that 
they composed the largest number of 
our unemployed during the last de- 
pression. The average school achieve- 
ment age of the unemployed was a little 
better than completion of the ninth 
grade. Studies of the educational ac- 
complishments of those who have found 
their way into crime show that their 
educational level is far below that of 
the nation as a whole. Most of the in- 
mates in Sing Sing, for example, have 
not gone beyond the sixth grade. 

What can be done for this group of 
young people? How can we extend 
their period of formal education? What 
type of a program can we give them 
before they leave our schools to assure 
that they will at least have the minimum 
essentials of a general education as well 
as enough vocational training to enable 
them to obtain and hold employment ? 
These are the problems of the terminal 
education of the nongraduating high 
school student. 


DESCRIPTION of a typical high 
school “drop out” will give some 
idea of a cross section of these young 
people and will give an understanding 
of the magnitude of the problem, as well 
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as the difficulties involved in its so- 
lution. 

John Cole has just reached his six- 
teenth birthday and has dropped from 
high school. At the time of leaving, 
he was in the second semester of his 
sophomore year. He is a boy of aver- 
age intelligence or at least only a little 
below average. With proper application 
and adjustment, he should be able to 
do passing work in school and com- 
plete the high school requirements for 
graduation. 

John has no particular vocational 
interests and says he might join the 
Navy when he is 17. He has changed 
his school program once or twice and 
was, at the time of leaving, taking an 
industrial course. His school marks in 
this program were below average, and 
John says he does not want to be a 
mechanic. 

John has never taken any part in 
school activities. He has shown no par- 
ticular interest lately in anything, but 
he wants an automobile and would like 
a job, any kind of job, so he can buy 
a car. 

His school attendance the past year 
has been poor and has been especially 
bad the last four months. He offers no 
particular reason for his poor attend- 
ance; he was just “out” or just late. 
His parents admit that he is beyond 
their control. They can’t do much with 
him, but they insist he is a “good boy.” 
He is not a discipline problem in school 
in any sense. His main characteristic 
seems to be one of indifference. He 
smokes a great deal and “bums” around 
the streets every night, but his parents 
are not very much concerned. 

His record shows that he has had 
some part-time and vacation employ- 
ment. He has had a paper route, 
worked in a bowling alley, delivered 
telegrams, and ushered in a theater. He 
has been allowed to spend his money 
when and how he pleases. John’s school 
































marks in the elementary grades were 
satisfactory. His high school marks 
were very poor. His only failure was 
in his first semester of sophomore Eng- 
lish, which he was repeating and failing 
at the time he quit. He was not passing 
in shop mathematics because he claimed 
he did not like it. John’s main ambition 
for the present is to “get out.” 

There are many variations from the 
above description, but, in the main, it 
gives an average picture of this 35 per 
cent of our boys and girls who drop 
from school at about the tenth or 
eleventh grade level. 

An examination of the school records 
of this group will indicate that they 
are only average or are below average 
in their command of the fundamental 
processes. They have practically no 
conceptions of the world of science or 
of its application to their lives. They 
are in no way equipped to cope with the 
social or economic problems of the day. 
The field of occupations and the pre- 
requisites and demands of various occu- 
pations are unknown to them. They 
have little or no specific or general 
vocational training. Their understand- 
ing of the history of our country and 
the workings of our Government is 
very sketchy. They have not dreamed 
of their responsibilities in family life. 
Their cultural interests stop with cheap 
radio programs, the funny paper, comic 
magazines, and the average-run movie. 

It is not to be inferred that nothing 
is being done for this one-third of our 
young people or that they have not prof- 
ited by their schooling. The point is 
made that their training is not complete 
and that they have not acquired the skills 
and attitudes necessary to enable them 
to meet the responsibilities demanded 
and expected of a good citizen in a dem- 
ocratic society. 

Legally, these students in California 
must attend continuation classes four 
hours per week. Actually only a few 
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of them do, and in only a few districts 
are any worth-while programs being 
developed and promoted. 

An unusually large number of these 
35 per cent turn to correspondence 
schools to meet their deficiencies. Many 
fall prey to the “gyp” school racket in 
their search for a quick, effortless 
method of getting what they lost when 
they quit school. 

A number try to supplement their 
training in a variety of reputable special 
schools and classes, and a few return 
eventually to public school adult classes. 

In the past, a large number of these 
people have found their way into vari- 
ous Federal programs, for example, the 
CCC and the NYA. At the present 
time, many are joining the armed forces 
in the hope of serving their country and 
at the same time furthering their edu- 
cational advancement. With the pres- 
ent limited competition in labor, most 
of those who want to do so are finding 
employment in industry or in business. 

Some of these Federal agencies are 
able to serve our youth to an extent; 
but one will have to admit that in terms 
of training for life such education is, at 
best, inadequate. What, then, is to be 
the terminal educational program for 
the student who will not graduate? 


HE first step in such a program un- 

doubtedly should be for us to make 
every effort to improve the regular high 
school program in such a way that it 
will hold the student until he has at 
least completed his high school course. 
This can be done by gearing the pro- 
gram to the needs of the student and 
by an improvement of the guidance 
program. 

The program of the continuation 
school either should be revised or dis- 
carded. In most cases the student is on 
the offensive during the entire program 
and feels that it is a waste of time. It 
is possible in a few cases to codrdinate 
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the continuation school work with the 
student’s employment. In only a few 
instances, however, is this being done. 

The names of drop-outs should be 
turned over to the director of the adult 
program in order that he may contact 
these students in an effort to offer them 
additional training. Drop-outs should 
be informed also as to possible special 
classes and schools they might attend, 
and they should be warned of the “gyp” 
school menace. 

The CCC and NYA offerings un- 
doubtedly will be available again in 
some form, following the war, pro- 
viding some training as well as compen- 
sation for services rendered. 

But all these methods of meeting the 
situation are not adequate, and, in most 
cases, they are only accidental. The 
number who benefit and get complete 
training from them is very small. The 
only solution to the problem seems to lie 
in the building of a program of terminal 
education for these people that will be 
completed at about the time they reach 
the limit of the compulsory school age. 
This program should include enough 
general education and vocational edu- 
cation to enable the student to meet the 
minimum requirements of adult life. 

It will be necessary to develop an 
entirely new program of education for 
those who are likely not to graduate. 
It may be that this work can best be 
presented through a group of survey 
courses covering the fields of science, 
culture, social, and civic problems. Vo- 
cational training will have to be general 
rather than specific and should start at 
least in the ninth grade if students are 
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to be prepared to take their places in 
business and industry. 


HE real problem, of course, will be 

the identification of the student a 
year or two before he reaches the drop- 
out stage in order that he may be trans- 
ferred into this terminal program. This 
is a problem which educational science, 
through study, may be able to solve. 
It may be that tests can be devised that 
will predict the probability of high 
school graduation. 

These tests probably would be meas- 
sures of combinations of ability and 
interests. It may be that by careful 
study certain tendencies may be de- 
tected in the last years of the elementary 
school and early high school course that 
will indicate possible success or failure 
in the regular four-year high school pro- 
gram. In the absence of such devices 
it may be advisable to require all stu- 
dents to follow this program. This 
type of general education serves well 
as a preparation for life, regardless of 
the type of specialization which the stu- 
dent may follow if he continues in 
school. 

It seems that until such a time as we 
can give these potential drop-outs a 
truly adequate program of terminal edu- 
cation, we are destined to have a great 
number of students leaving our schools 
without those habits, attitudes, and ap- 
preciations necessary to develop any 
semblance of personal, social, civic, or 
vocational competence, without which 
none of us can easily fulfill our obli- 
gations as members of a democratic 
society. 


Kefauver Named to New Post 


Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, dean of the School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, has been named by the U. S. State Department as consultant on problems 
of educational reconstruction. This is the first official indication of the Govern- 


ment’s interest in international planning for education. 














EvaluatingWork-Experience 


Activities 


HE advent of the war has given 

school administrators the oppor- 
tunity to implement many elements of 
an educational philosophy which long 
has been developed. The structure of 
this philosophy is based, essentially, on 
the idea that the best form of prepa- 
ration for vocational life results from 
participation in the real work of the 
community, accompanied by a school 
program integrated therewith. 

In the past, the scarcity of job oppor- 
tunities for youth has been the stum- 
bling-block in the development of such 
a program. But suddenly job oppor- 
tunities have become abundant. School- 
age youth have responded to the call for 
workers in large numbers. School au- 
thorities have replied with flexible pro- 
grams, changed requirements, extended 
hours, and the provision of additional 
coordination services. Thus, since 1940, 
we have had thousands of youths com- 
bining work and school. The time is 
now ripe for evaluation of these activi- 
ties. 

The study reported here is one form 
of such evaluation. It was made in a 
California city which has felt acute labor 
shortages and which has had four or 
five thousand school-age youths on part- 
time jobs. This particular study was 
limited to those on what was known as 
the Work-Experience Program—a pro- 
gram organized on the 4-4 plan, four 
hours of work and four hours of school 
daily. There were approximately one 
thousand students on such schedules at 
the time the study was made, and a 
random sample of approximately ten 
per cent was secured for purposes of the 
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4A large proportion of the high 
school boys and girls in California are 
being given the opportunity to work 
part time while attending school, and 
probably a majority of them are 
granted school credit for their work 
on the job. Most popular arrange- 
ment, probably, is the so-called 4-4 
plan, whereby a student goes to 
school for four hours and then works 
four hours. In many ways the various 
work-experience plans are proving 
satisfactory, and there are many per- 
sons who praise them highly. There 
are other individuals, however, who 
resent them extremely because they 
feel that the education of boys and 
girls who do not remain in school 
longer than four hours a day will suf- 
fer. Such a condition as this indicates 
the necessity for evaluation studies, of 
the type reported herein, to be made 
so that we can arrive at some basis 
on which to determine the future of 
work-experience programs. 

Dr. McDaniel is special supervisor 
of occupational information and guid- 
ance in the State Department of Edu- 
cation. He assumed this position dur- 
ing the present school year, going to 
the Department from the San Diego 
City Schools where he was in charge 
of vocational counseling. 





study. The problems investigated, pro- 
cedures, summaries of the findings, and 
conclusions are reported here in the 
hope that both the data and the methods 
will be of interest to other school people 
who will be studying similar problems. 


6 eeree study is a survey of opinions, 
opinions of those vitally concerned. 
Such opinions are facts and form the 
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basis of most decisions. They have been 
gathered from the following groups and 
in the manner described below : 

Students. Students were asked to 
give their opinions on the effect of the 
Work Program on the following fac- 
tors : interest in school work, attendance, 
achievement in classes, effective energy, 
family membership. In addition, they 
were asked to reply to these specific 
questions: (1) What have you learned 
on the job? (2) How have you used 
your earnings? (3) Do you plan to con- 
tinue on the Work-Experience Pro- 
gram? (4) Has the experience been 
worth while? 

Parents. Parents were asked to give 
opinions from their point of view on the 
same factors mentioned for students. 

Employers. Selected employers were 
asked to rate their youth workers on 
the following factors : attendance on the 
job, punctuality, interest in the job, job 
performance, cooperation, and business 
manners. In addition, they were asked 
to comment on two questions: (1) Has 
this been a worth-while learning experi- 
ence for the students? (2) Has the pro- 
gram been worth while from the em- 
ployers’ point of view? 

School Personnel. A number of 
school administrators, counselors, and 
teachers were asked to give opinions on 
the effect of the work program on stu- 
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dent attitudes, achievement, attendance, 
and effective energy. In addition, they 
were asked to comment on the question: 
Has the program as a whole been worth 
while? 

Questionnaires, or opinionnaires, 
were prepared for each of the four 
groups described above. In each case 
the questionnaire called for a check on 
a trichotomous response for each item 
and made liberal provision for free com- 
ment. In all cases the questionnaires 
were single sheets and could be an- 
swered in a very short time. 

The materials were distributed 
through the principals of the various 
junior and senior high schools in num- 
bers roughly proportional to the school 
enrollment. The principals were asked 
to distribute school personnel question- 
naires to representative persons on 
their staffs and to distribute student 
and parent questionnaires to a random 
sampling of their working students. 
Employers’ questionnaires were mailed 
directly from the office of the Bureau 
of Child Guidance. 

For the sake of brevity, responses 
of various groups will be presented in 
tabular form, and only a brief résumé 
of the comments will be made. For each 
set of data, the question asked is pre- 
sented first in italic type. 


THe OPINIons OF EMPLOYERS 
What is your opinion of the school youth who have worked for you on the 4-4 Program? 


Factors Considered 
Attendance on the job................ 
A 
Interest in the job................... 
Job performance .................... 


i AT scondiaaasiadesiamasieen 


Business manners .................. 


Weighted average ....................... 


Number of questionnaires sent to employers: 


employees covered : 536 boys and 189 girls. 


Percentage of Employers 


Number of Accepting Each Alternative 
Responses Good Fair Poor 
23 72 21 7 
23 78 14 8 
23 56 37 7 
San , 23 69 25 6 
eatin 20 72 14 14 
id 21 60 33 7 
—_— 68 24 8 


40. Number returned: 27. Total number of 


In your opinion, has this been a worth-while learning experience for the students? 


Yes: 92 per cent. Somewhat: 8 per cent. 
Comments: “It gave them a business view.” “They are at a receptive age.” “Some are too 
cocky.” “A splendid program for those who follow it.” “It trains for a career.” 


























EVALUATING WORK-EXPERIENCE ACTIVITIES 


Has the program been worth-while from the employer's viewpoint? 

Yes: 92 per cent. Somewhat: 8 per cent. 

Comments: “Aids manpower.” “Well pleased.” “Training for the future.” “Students are 
better than regular help.” “Girls are very good.” “Students earn too much.” 


Tue Oprnions or ScHOOL PERSONNEL 
What has been the effect of the work program on certain phases of the school program? 


Percentage of Employers 
Number of Accepting Each Alternative 








Factor Considered Responses Good Fair Poor 
Citizenship 
Of the total group................ 53 13 74 13 
Of working students................ 57 47 32 21 
Weighted average 30 53 17 





Comments: “Students will not take responsibility.” “Problem cases have improved.” “Less 
make-up work needed.” “Work is more important to them than school.” “Participation in the 
war effort is important.” “They show increased sense of responsibility.” 


Percentage of Employers 
Number of Accepting Each Alternative 








Factor Considered Responses Goo Fair Poor 
Achievement 
Of the total group.......... 56 5 80 15 
Of working students. 56 12 46 41 
Weighted average 9 63 28 





Comments: “Those on this program have too much to do.” “No time for study.” 


Percentage of Employers 
Number of Accepting Each Alternative 





Factor Considered Responses Good Fair Poor 
Attendance 
Of working students... 59 34 40 26 


Comments: “More tardiness.” “Checking with employer improves attendance.” “Work is 


used as an excuse.” 
Percentage of Employers 
Number of Accepting Each Alternative 


Factor Considered Responses Good Fair Poor 
Effective Energy 
Of working students............ 53 13 46 41 





Comments: “Social activities deplete students’ energy.” “Working students sleep in class.” 
“Late working hours are bad.” “Illness increases when students are fatigued.” 

Has the program been worth-while? 

Yes : 74 per cent. Questionable: 21 per cent. No: 5 per cent. 

Comments: “Relates school to work.” “Should be continued during the emergency only.” 
“Helps youth to mature.” “Keeps boys in school.” “Student manpower is needed.” “Gives 
students a feeling of success.” “Improves industry-school relationship.” “Gives students a 
feeling of having a part in the war effort.” “Work becomes more important.” “Gives students 
contact with mature people.” 


Tue OPINIONS OF STUDENTS IN SENIOR HicH SCHOOL 


What has been the effect of the work program on the factors listed below? 
Percentage of Employers 





Number of Accepting Each Alternative 

Factors Considered Responses Good Fair Poor 
Interest in school work................. 73 24 59 17 
Attendance stein doaeniecoecaesnbcatiill tigalstiaaiiea aidatparaiilipaate 74 25 65 10 
pe SR re en 75 23 69 & 
BWiTECthVe OTOTHY ......0000cec.ccceccccceccess 7 74 24 66 10 
Ie IID ceinsstinitierineveiscssesonenenpinntiviaeniial 68 25 66 9 





a CD wiih erieciicntcteernsniniseninitinnhsilitaiinierniiianingimiini 24 65 11 
What have you learned on the job? 

Responses in terms of work skills : “To make change.” “Office work.” “Riveting.” “To take 
responsibility.” 

Responses in terms of social skills: “To meet the public.” “To work with people.” 
How have you used your earnings? 

Responses : “Recreation.” “Bonds.” “Clothes.” “Savings.” “Family contribution.” “Educa- 
tion.” “Car.” “Hobby.” “Personal expenses.” 
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Do you plan to continue on the Work Experience Program? 

Yes : 88 per cent. Questionable: 3 per cent. No: 9 per cent. 
Why? 

Responses : “I want a career.” “I am interested.” “Need money.” “To get out of school.” 
Has the experience been worth-while? 

Yes: 100 per cent. 
Why? 

Responses: “I learned a trade.” “To free an adult for war work.” 


THE OPINIONS OF THE PARENTS OF SENIOR HicgH ScHoo, STUDENTS 
What has been the effect of the work program on the factors listed below? 


Percentage of Employers 




















Number of Accepting Each Alternative 

Factors Considered Responses Good Fair Poor 
Interest in school work 66 31 58 11 
Attendance .......... 73 25 67 8 
Achievement in classes. 72 24 69 7 
Effective energy 70 27 64 9 
Family membership 64 31 58 11 
Weighted average ........ 28 63 9 


What has the youth learned on the job? 

Responses in terms of work skills: “Appliance servicing.” “To apply for a job.” “Home 
management.” 

Responses in terms of social skills: “To get along with people.” “To meet the public.” 
“Self confidence.” “Work habits.” “To relate school to work.” “Promptness.” “Responsibility.” 
What use has been made of the youths’ earnings? 

Responses: “Clothing.” “School expenses.” “Transportation.” “Savings.” “War Bonds.” 
“Recreation.” “Family contribution.” “Personal expenses.” “Education.” “Hobby.” “Recrea- 
tion.” “Car.” 

Has the whole experience been worth while? 
Yes: 95 per cent. Questionable: 5 per cent. 
Why? 
Responses: “I now realize the value of education.” 


THE OPINIONS OF THE STUDENTS IN JUNIOR H1GH SCHOOL 
What has been the effect of the work program on the factors listed below? 


Percentage of Employers 
Number of Accepting Each Alternative 

















Factors Considered Responses Good Fair Poor 
I eee eR 47 27 68 5 
CS Pees 46 25 68 7 
Achievement in classes 48 21 62 17 
a EET a aa aCe 43 30 62 8 
Home membership 40 32 59 9 

race cniaideiilaninle 27 64 9 


Do you plan to continue on the Work Experience Program? 
Yes: 88 per cent. Questionable: 5 per cent. No: 7 per cent. 
Has the experience been worth-while? 
Yes: 100 per cent. 


THE OPINIONS OF THE PARENTS OF JUNIOR HicH Scnoo. Puptrs 
What has been the effect of the work program on the factors listed below? 
Percentage of Employers 














Number of Accepting Each Alternative 

Factors Considered Responses Good Fair Poor 
Interest in school work.... 43 30 62 & 
Attendance .................. 46 23 60 17 
Achievement in classes.. ss 46 30 60 10 
EEE 39 38 57 5 
Family membership 34 21 76 4 
Weighted average ....................-......- 28 63 9 





Has the whole experience been worth-while? 
Yes: 100 per cent. 
































fe first observation to be made 
from these returns is that the pro- 
gram as a whole has been very well 
received by employers, students, and 
parents. This is indicated by the fact 
that 92 per cent of employers, 100 per 
cent of both junior and senior high 
school students, and 95 per cent of 
parents indicate that the program has 
been worth while. 

Many of the people of all three groups 
whose replies furnished the data re- 
ported above made specific comments 
on the values of the work. Perhaps the 
most frequent comment was that the 
youths have learned how to get along 
with people and to adapt themselves to 
the requirements of a work situation. 
The acquisition of specific skills, of 
ability to handle money, and of ability 
to accept directions and take responsi- 
bility, also are frequent values cited. 
Almost all of the students who are not 
graduating at this time plan to continue 
the work program next year. 

Several employers comment that the 
young workers have been equal, if not 
superior, to their regular personnel. 

When we come to the opinions of 
school personnel, we find a decidedly 
more critical attitude. This attitude un- 
doubtedly results from the fact that 
teachers, like all other groups, are now 
more than ever trying to maintain a real 
program of achievement in their classes 
and are keenly sensitive to any element 
which detracts the students from full 
attention to their academic work. 

Opinions of teachers on the effect of 
work on attendance are so variable that 
no clear-cut statement can be made ex- 
cept that presumably the work program 
has not had any decided effect on the 
attendance of working students. There 
is a rather decided feeling that the stu- 
dents’ energy for study has declined to 
the extent that it is affecting their 
achievement in school. Several people 
commented that in most cases it was 
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academic school work that was cut 
down, while work and social activities 
were maintained. 


"THE major implication for planning 

to be drawn from this study is that 
the program must go on. It has met 
the needs of a large number of young 
people and has aided materially in the 
war effort. The comments of student 
after student that he has gained an 
understanding of people and an ability 
to meet and work with people, as well 
as acquiring work skills and a better 
sense of vocational direction, indicate 
that the program has had important 
educational values. Several ccunselors 
have pointed out that many of the boys 
who have been successful in the work 
program are the ones who always 
have been relatively unsuccessful in the 
school program and that they are feel- 
ing social success for the first time. 
Such are the positive values which make 
it imperative that we continue the pro- 
gram. 

There are, however, important criti- 
cisms which must be considered in our 
plans for the future. The fact that em- 
ployers report that some youngsters are 
too immature to take jobs seriously, that 
some are sent on jobs in which they are 
not interested and are working only for 
the money involved, and that others are 
unable to accept and follow directions, 
indicates that selection of students for 
jobs has at times been very random. 
This is further supported by the reports 
of the teaching group. Too many teach- 
ers report that youngsters are using 
their work as an excuse for not attend- 
ing to school duties or for being absent. 
Too many teachers report that once the 
boy goes on a job he loses interest in 
school, needing time to spend his money 
as well as to earn it, and that school 
records are not available which tell the 
teacher whether the boy actually is on 
a job or not. 
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On the other hand, students report 
that they have difficulty in finding time 
and energy to do extensive homework 
when they go to school four hours, work 
four hours, and lose as much as two 
hours of time in transportation. Both 
of these points of view indicate further 
the need for proper selection. There 
also is evidence that many classroom 
teachers do not know which students in 
the class are on jobs, much less know 
anything of the nature of the work in- 
volved. This situation leaves the task 
of integrating school and work experi- 
ence entirely to the understanding of 
the student. 


N the opinion of the writer, there is 

evidence in this study of a need for 
improvement in four aspects of our 
work program: 

1. Ways must be found to inform 
students more fully of the activities and 
requirements of jobs before referrals 
are made. Means must be found also 
for improvement of the selectivity of 
individual students for particular job 
assignments. Wherever possible, job 
assignment and major school interest 
should be definitely related. Giving the 
student adequate information about the 
prospective job in advance is one way 
to improve this situation. 

2. The mechanics of referral of stu- 
dents to jobs and of getting reports of 
acceptance and hours of work must be 
improved. Definite provision also must 
be made for a quick check on the stu- 
dent’s acceptability on the job after one 
week of employment, since the first 
work usually is the period of greatest 
uncertainty. 

3. Greater teacher interest must be 
secured. It is obvious from the results 
of this study that school personnel have 
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not accepted work experience as an im- 
portant part of youth’s educational pro- 
gram. Greater attention must be given 
to informing all staff members, both ele- 
mentary and secondary, of the values 
and problems of the work program. 
Certainly every counselor, if not every 
teacher, should know which boys and 
girls are working on regular jobs and 
something of the nature of these jobs. 
It would seem to the writer that there 
are certain prevocational departments 
which could strengthen the in-school 
program of these young workers by 
more careful attention to these out-of- 
school related activities. This statement 
applies particularly to the industrial 
arts, commercial, and homemaking de- 
partments in our schools. 

4. Greater effort must be made to 
work out coOperative supervision and 
induction of young workers by the em- 
ployer and school. The questionnaire 
sent to employers asked for a comment 
on whether or not the work experience 
had been a learning situation for the 
youth. This question was intended to 
give information as well as to seek it. 
About 50 per cent of the group checked 
“Yes,” but made no comment. Several 
made responses which indicate that they 
are aware of their responsibility in ac- 
cepting young workers. Those adminis- 
tering work programs well might make 
a more extensive effort to see that all 
employers acquire this understanding, 
for this task of supervision of necessity 
must become a joint effort. We, in the 
schools, can help with the education of 
employers by improving the selectivity 
of the youngsters referred to them, by 
stressing employer responsibility in all 
of our business and professional con- 
tacts, and by giving due recognition to 
those employers who have accepted this 
task. 
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with these text-workbooks: 


by Ruch-Knight-Studebaker 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE EMERGENCY 
by Lapp—Knight-Rietz 





THE EMERGENCY 








Chicago 5 Atlanta 3 
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The books you choose for your brush-up courses 
will make a great difference in the time and 


effort required of you and your students. For 
information on these text-workbooks, write to 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Dallas | New York 10 








Subcommittee on Conserva- 
tion Is Appointed 


HE California Committee for the 
Study of Education recently an- 
nounced the appointment of a Sub- 
committee on Conservation. The per- 
sonnel of the subcommittee includes 
J. Will Burnett, Stanford University ; 
Pearl Chase, California Conservation 
Council; Helen Heffernan, California 
State Department of Education ; Albion 
H. Horrall, San Mateo City Schools; 
Boyd B. Rakestraw, Extension Di- 
vision, University of California; Co- 
rinne A. Seeds, University of California 
at Los Angeles; and Bernice Baxter 
(chairman), Oakland Public Schools. 
The subcommittee was appointed at 
the request of the California Conser- 
vation Council to assist in developing a 


coordinated program of conservation 
education in the schools and to provide 
assistance in increasing, through edu- 
cation, the wise utilization of resources 
in the state and nation. 

The importance of conservation edu- 
cation is widely recognized. “Conser- 
vation is an attitude of mind and a way 
of living.” It is exemplified in intelli- 
gent use, substitution, and replacement 
of resources and in the preservation of 
esthetic values. Education has serious 
responsibility in giving consideration to 
the problem of conservation at all levels 
of the school program. 

Educators and other community lead- 
ers are invited to communicate with 
the Subcommittee on Conservation and 
to cooperate in the formulation of a 
state-wide program of conservation edu- 
cation. 
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